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Editorial, 


DO FERTILIZERS LAST? 





he question is often asked by those who 
have had but little experience in the use of 
commercial fertilizers for growing farm crops, 
‘‘do they last like barn manure?” Now, be- 
fore answering this question, we should be in- 
clined, Yankee-like, to ask another, which is, 
how long do barn manures last? Barn ma- 
nure is talked of as a standard for measuring 
the value of commercial fertilizers, but to us it 
seems a very imperfect and uncertain stand- 
ard. The manure from horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep and poultry, is all classed as barn ma- 
nure, while they vary greatly in value, not 
only on account of the difference in the char- 
acter of the animals, but also because the ma- 
nure from each class of animals varies very 
much in value according as they are fed 
well or poorly, are idle or working, or are 
young or old. Then barn manure, as we find 
it, varies in value according to the manner in 
which it is saved and kept. If the liquid is 
all retained, if the whole is kept under cover 
till used, and not allowed to heat and waste 
by excessive decomposition, that is one thing. 
if it is exposed to the weather so that the so- 
luble portions are washed away beyond recov- 
ery, if the liquid portions are allowed to soak 
down into the subsoil under the stable floor, 
that is quite another. 

The factis, stable manure is so far from be- 
ing uniform in quality and character that it is 
being a true standard for meas- 
Old, 


well-rotted horse manure, made from grain- 


very far from 
uring values in commercial fertilizers. 


fed animals, is very quick in its action when 


made fine and used as a topdressing upon 
mowing lands just after the crop is removed. 
Coarse cow manure made from bog hay, and 
then thrown out atastable window to dry 
into hard lumps, would be a very slow and a 
very lustiny substance applied upon mowing 
fields and left on the surface without pulver- 
izing, but its lasting qualities would be much 
more apparent in the lumps of manure itself 
than in the increased growth of the crop. 
Raw, coarse bone is a lasting manure 
spread on the top of adry pasture, 


dissolved bone acts quickly, if 


when 
while 
finely ground, 
properly applied. 

Fertilizers, like manures, last long, or act 
quickly, according as they are in condition to 
be used by the plants, and according as the 
plants are in condition to use them. We 
have spread commercial manures on grass 
land after haying, and have had the rowen 
crop greatly improved in consequence; but 
from several experiments and much observa- 
tion we have come to the conclusion that it 
does not pay, as arule, to topdress with quick 
acting manures, especially for a rowen crop. 
The grass plants in the latter half of the sea- 
son are not in condition to appropriate fertil- 
izers as they are in early summer. It is not 
their natnre to make a heavy growth of stems 
in the fall, and without height it is impossible 
to get very heavy crops. 

Our practice now is to apply grass topdress- 
ing fertilizer only in the spring, when a full 
return may be expected, and to apply only 
about what it is supposed the grass plants 
can appropriate during the early portion of 
the summer. Of course we refer to the use 
of the popular soluble fertilizers, such as are 
prepared specially for grass, like the Stock- 
bridge, Bradley and Darling grass fertilizers. 
These all contain nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, dried blood, dissolved bone or other 
quick acting ingredients. Such preparations 
are not considered very lasting, but from the 
experience of the present summer we are in- 
clined to believe that they will, ordinarily, 
if properly applied, last till they are appro- 
priated by the plants, and that, it seems to us, 
is all one can reasonably ask. 

Last spring just as the grass was getting 
quite green, we applied topdressing fertilizer 
at the rate of ten dollars worth per acre to 
nearly every acre that we intended to mow. 
After applying it there was almost no rain at 
all till hay time, and only on the moist por- 
tions did the fertilizer seem to pay for the 
application. On the dry knolls the grass 
dried up and was little if any better for the 
fertilizer, while on the good grass land the 
application paid well, even better than in or- 
dinary years, because the price of hay is 
carried up several dollars per ton, on account 
of the drought. After haying the rains came, 
and early in August there was a second crop 
ready to mow, and we have observed what is 
very unusual, that the heaviest grass is fre- 
quently on the dry knolls. This shows not 
only that the application on the moist land 
was well used up by the first crop, but that the 
fertilizer spread on the dry knolls was not lost 
or wholly wasted, although the return could 
not be equal to what it would have been had 
there been rain enough to make the fertilizer 
available to the plants in the proper season 
for their growth. 

Agricultural chemists teach us that nitrates, 
when applied to farm lands, are liable, unless 
used up by plants, to change their forms, or 
in some way become practically unavailable 
as plant food. They also teach us that they 
are very diffusable and easily washed through 
the soil by heavy rains. If these statements 
are true, it follows that their application 
should be so timed, and their quantity so reg- 
ulated, that the growing crop can appropriate 
them while they are within reach and in an 
available form. The conclusion then is, apply 
quick acting fertilizers only in such quantities 
as it is expected the present crop can appro- 
priate, and not to apply them very long in ad- 
vance of the growing season. 

If commercial fertilizers can be so prepared 
and applied that there shall be no waste, but 
all their fertilizing elements appropriated by 
the crops, then we care not if it is found ne- 
essary to apply them little and often. The 
labor of spreading is, perhaps, somewhat 
greater where a ton is applied at two or three 
different times, but it purchased only about 


| as fast as used, the saving of interest on in- 


vestment will fully offset this item. 

At present we are inclined to expect that 
all the first-class popular fertilizers will pay 
for themselves the first year, if properly used, 
and the season is favorable. If effects are 
visible in after years, it is looked upon as so 
much clear profit. 





FISH AS MANURE. 


The Importance of Fish Quano or Fish 
Compost. 


The value of fish as a manure, and its im- 
portance in the industries of our country, have 
received new consideration from its recent 
treatment by Mr. G. Brown Goode, in his 
‘* History of the American Menhaden,” the 
fish which serves as the basis of the important 
enterprises carried on in New England in the 
manufacture of fish oil and fish guano, and 
which, during late years, have reached so ex- 
tensive proportions. 

In the taking of menhaden and the manufac- 
ture of oil and fish fertilizers, there are in the 
State of Maine eighteen factories, in Rhode 
Island sixteen factories, and in Connecticut 
fourteen factories. The amount of capital 
invested by the companies operating these 
severa) factories, is given by Prof. Goode as 
$1,857,500, which we are inclined to think is 
much too low. In Maine, alone, according to 
the report of the Maine Menhaden (il and 
Guano Association for 1877, the last date at 
which we have accurate figures—the amount 
of capital invested by eighteen companies was 
$1,083,612. Of course it is readily under- 
stood that the production of oil is the chief 
business of these companies, and that the 
manufacture of fish scrap, fish chum, fish 
guano, or by whatever name the residuum of 
the pressed fish is known, is simply the utiliz- 
ing of one of the waste products of oil manu- 
facture, into a profitable article of sale. Still, 
this waste substance of the oil factories is a 
valuable fertilizer, deriving its chief value 
mainly from the nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
which it contains; and taking into considera- 
tion the composition, quality and price of the 
fish scrap which may be produced at the facto- 
ries, it furnishes nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
more cheaply than any other class of fertilizers 
in the market, excepting, possibly the Peru- 
vian guanos. 

A close investigation of the action of fertili- 
zers, in which fish scrap, or the refuse of men- 
haden oil factories forms a leading ingredient, 
leads to the fact that the crops most benefited 
by these manures are those which demand con- 
siderable nitrogen and phosphoric acid, but 
are not especially helped by mineral manures 
alone, such as grass, corn, and the grain 
crops—pre-eminently the leading crops of our 
New England farming. ‘The same is quite 
equally true of potatoes and garden vegetables, 
and also of roots. The leguminous crops, as 
they are termed, like clover, beans and peas, 
are more helped by mineral manures, and get 
little good from the nitrogen which fish holds 
in such abundance. 

Some good tarmers who have made quite 
extensive use of fish manure, in one form or 
another, have thought it injurious, from its 
quick and stimulating action. It is true that 
exclusively fish manure soon spends its force, 
and instances are not wanting among farmers 
who have used it, which go to show that 
such manures frequently leave the soil in 
worse condition than before they were applied 
—especially if they have been used on the 
same land for two or three years in succession. 
But this is no argument against their fertil- 
izing value. 
the land being left in poorer condition than 
when such manures were applied, is not due 
to the manures put on, but to the crops taken 
off. They exhaust the land by drawing from 
it elements which the nitrogenous manures 
put on do not contain, and which repeated 
applications of nitrogenous manures would not 
supply. 
fish-manured land is to apply such materials 
for fertilizers as ashes, lime, potash salts, 
vegetable composts, or better than all, to 
apply animal dung, made by steers, cows 
and sheep fed on grass and hay grown from 
fish-fertilized fields. Such a course will main- 


manuring, and keep up a just balance in field, 
crop, stock and fertilizer, which should be the 
study of every good farmer. 

As with other manures, so with fish manure, 
there is a choice of soils to which it may be 
best applied. The soils from which highest 
results might be expected from applying fish 
guano, are those deficient in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, and in which the stimulating 
effect of the decomposition of fish may render 
other materials available for plant tood. Soils 
that have been treated repeatedly with fish 
guano, phosphates and the various forms of 
bone manure, are often overstocked with these 
elements, and are deficient in potash ; while it 
is also true that many soils are naturally poor 
in potash. Of course it will at once be seen 
that to apply fish manures to such lands and 
neglect to apply the other necessary elements 
wanting in the fish, would be to lose not only 
both money and time but very likely the crop. 
But here the rule that would obtain in the use 
of fish manures, is that which would also ob- 
tain with any other kind of fertilizer in the 
hands of a careful farmer, and that is that the 
deficiences of a given soil are best ascertained 
by actual trial, not only with different man- 
ures, but with various crops. 

The best form of fish manures is the dry 
ground fish guano, free from oil. The water 
and oil left in the ‘‘ scrap” as the fish comes 
from the press, add weight and bulk without 
in any degree improving its value. But ex- 
perience has proved that the coarse fish-scrap, 
as it comes from the oil factories, cannot be 
uniformly spread; is not easily diffused by 
the moisture of the soil; is acted upon by few 
roots of growing plants, and becomes slowly 
available to the roots that do find it. The 
divided dry fish is, however, easily spread, is 
diffused by rains, and is thus made accessible 
to a large number of roots, and can be absorb- 
ed by them when they reach it. Perhaps one 
of the best methods of using the fish-scrap by 
farmers, is to use it in a compost with muck, 
good manure, ashes, lime and vegetable re- 
fuse, fermenting the whole mass by the use of 
urine. 

There is a higher and more practical con- 
sideration connected with this subject to which 
we have not yet alluded, but which is of vast 
importance to the agriculture of New England, 
and it is one which it is the main object of this 
article to enforce; and that is the greater use 
of fish manures by our own farmers. At pre- 
sent its principal use is by the manufacturers 
of phosphates and other forms of commercial 
fertilizers, by whom it is used for supplying 
the nitrogen and phosphoric acid to their 
manures. It is also sent in bulk by the cargo 
to enrich the lands of France and Holland. Is 
it too much to expect that at no distant day, 
some effort may be made successful for fur- 
nishing their fish-scraps in some portable, con- 
centrated form to our own farmers? To this 
end we hope to see some earnest concerted 
action put in operation at once. 





—“The International Dairy Fair is a ‘dead 
duck’ and will not be revived,” says the Utica 
Herald, and that journal urges the holding of a 
butter and cheese exhibition this fall in Central 
New-York. A movement toward this end has been 
set on foot, but $2,000 is needed for premiums and 
other expenses, 








It shows that the real cause of 


The remedy for this condition of 


tain a correct harmony in the principle of 


HARROWING FIELD CORN. 


It is now but little more than two years 
since the Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow was 
fairly introduced into New England. Previ- 
ous to that date one might have been found 
on the estate of some fancy farmer, but it was 
not until the enterprising firm of Joseph 
Breck & Sons commenced advertising it in 
the New EnGianp Farmer, that its value 
became known to one farmer in a county, 
nor do we think its merits are more than half 
appreciated yet by many who have used it; 
for, judging by its name, it was originally in- 
tended to be used simply for smoothing, lev- 
elling and pulverizing land that was to be 
seeded either with small grains or grass, or 
both, and for this purpose its seventy-two 
slanting steel teeth are admirably fitted, while 
its ten feet spread enables one to go overa 
large field in a very short time. Since adopt- 
ing this harrow for seeding, we have had no 
occasion to use a brush bush, or bush harrow, 
an implement formerly considered indispen- 
sable for smoothing and levelling, although it 
greatly increased the labor of picking stones, 
as thousands were dragged to the surface 
which might better have been left below. 
Tue iron roller now follows the smoothing 
harrow direct, and only large sized stones re- 
quire picking off, as the small ones are easily 
the mellow earth left by the 
smoothing harrow. But it is as a corn culti- 
vator that we wish to speak of the harrow at 
this time. 

Like most others who judge of an imple- 
ment by its looks alone, we at firat were quite 
sceptical concerning this harrow as an imple- 
ment for weeding and cultivating a field of 
corn. Those teeth did 
they would work too severely among the roots 
Our first 
trial was in a field of corn, sown thickly for fod- 
der, and it is only fair to say that after going 
through the field once or twice, it did look a 
little as if the corn had been through a hard 
battle. The weeds were pretty thoroughly 
destroyed, but the corn which was planted in 
a very mellow soil, did not look much as most 
farmers are in the habit of leaving a field that 
is worked out by hand hoes. Some of the 
plants were torn up by the roots, and much of 


buried in 


certainly look as if 


of young and tender growing corn. 


it was partially covered with soil, while all 
was bent down to the ground more or less, 
but in two days after the harrowing, it was 
nearly all straightened up, and the few plants 
The 


experiment gave us confidence to try it again 


torn up were not missed in the least. 
and ona larger scale. 

The present season we had, on the middle 
of June, three acres of field corn, planted in 
drills by a machine, which dropped the seed 
somewhat thicker than it could grow to the 
best advantage. The ground had been pre- 
viously occupied by a crop of rye grown for 
fodder, and was very weedy in some portions. 
When the corn was from three to five inches 
high, and the weeds getting on their second 
leaves, we hitched two horses to the harrow, 
and without stopping to listen to the remon- 
strances of lookers-on, who said we should 
harrow the corn all up, drove back and forth 
over the field, sometimes twice in a place, but 
usually but once, keeping the horses in the 
spaces between the The harrow 
worked with perfect satisfaction, till following 
the rows brought us to a steep hillside, where 
the harrow constantly slid sideways, instead of 
To remedy this, some- 


rows. 


following the team. 
what, we took out the middle section, and 
bringing the other two together, hitched but 
one horse to it, by an evener rigged for the 
This lightened the harrow so that 
Ina 


purpose. 
it would follow the team quite well. 
day or two the field was passed over with long 
handled, six-tined manure forks, with which 
we brushed out what few weeds had escaped 
in the rows, while the weeds between the rows 
were afterwards kept entirely down by the 
usual cultivation with the horse hoe. 

It does require some courage, and not a 
little faith, for one to make up his mind to 
start such a harrow inachoice field of corn. 
Mr. Joseph Harris says, a beginner had _bet- 
ter look some other way, or shut his eyes the 
first time going across. Our conclusion, how- 
ever, after watching its work through the sea- 
son is, that on smooth, tolerably level land, 
where there are not many stones or clods to 
drag along between the teeth, and where the 
corn is planted a little thicker than it should 
stand, the harrow will give perfect satisfac- 
tion, and save farmers a vast amount of hard 
labor in their cornfields. 

We doubt not the corn should be planted a 
little below the level of the surface soil, rather 
than on high hills, as has been the custom 
where barn manure is distributed, a shovelful 
ina bill. We do not claim that a harrow 
knows a difference between a choice plant and 
a troublesome weed, but if the corn is planted 
with a view to using the harrow, we have not 


a doubt that it will do its work without de- 


stroying more than one or two per cent. of 
the cultivated plants that it is desirable to re- 
tain. In our experiment, the loss was not ap- 
preciable, as we still had some thinning to do 
afterwards. 

We have, in previous numbers of the Far- 
MER, alluded to the merits of the smoothing 
harrow as a leveller and pulverizer, but we 
think it should be better known as an imple- 
ment for weeding and cultivating growing 
corn. It is claimed to be equally valuable in 
a potato field, but of this we can not speak at 
the present time. 





CHEESE MAKING, 


A subscriber in Bridgewater asks for in- 
formation that will enable him to make good 
cheese, also wishes to know which is the best 
book to purchase for learning the business of 
cheese making. Parts 10, 11 and 12 of Prof. 
Sheldon’s new work on Dairy Farming, con- 
tain the newest and fullest descriptions of 
different methods of cheese making, of any 
work we can name. It is published in London 
and New York by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
A careful study of the different processes there 
described, together with sufficient practice, 
should make of any intelligent farmer a good 
cheese maker. Of course the practice will 
not be the least part of the work or of the 
schooling. Flint’s ‘‘Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming” is a work we can recommend, con- 
taining, as it does, a great deal beside instruc- 
tions in cheese making. ‘The same can be 
said of Prof. Arnold’s ‘‘American Dairying.” 
The price of these works is $2.50 and $1.50 
respectively, and they may be ordered through 
this office. Prof. Sheldon’s work is issued in 
parts and sold by subscription. Terms can 
be obtained by addressing the publishers. 

There are so many kinds of cheese, 60 many 
different methods, and so many disputed 
points concerning its manufacture, that it 
would require a pretty good sized volume to 
contain all the information on the subject that 
a successful cheese maker would desire. 

To our own taste as well as that of many 
others, the so-called ‘‘cottage,” cheese, made 
from sour milk, gently heated, and the whey 
pressed out, and then formed into little cakes, 
with a small quantity of sweet cream worked 
in, is, when new, about as nice an article for 
immediate use, as one could wish. It goes 
with meat victuals, or makes a good relish 
with bread food, and may be eaten as freely 
as the bread itself. Tobe at its best it should 
be made every day, and it is a pity that we 
Americans have not more generally learned 





to prize this kind of cheese, which op farms 


where even a single cow is kept, can be made 
so cheaply that ite cost is hardly computable. 
But such cheese will not keep long. Cheese 
for loog keeping and for market, is made from 
sweet milk that is curdled by the use of ren- 
net. This isa very simple process, but there 
are certain conditions that must be controlled. 
The temperature of the milk when the rennet 
is added, the quantity of rennet, the length 
of time of setting the milk to curdle, the tem- 
perature as the process goes on, the breaking 
up and separating of the curd, the amount of 
salt and coloring matter, the method of press- 
ing, and the care of the cheese when ripening, 
are all subjects that must be, if not thorougbly 
understood, at least familiar to every suc- 
cessful cheese maker. 

Cheese making, like butter making, cannot 
be learned by any single newspaper article. 
We might give directions for making a cheese, 
but unless the operator had acquired a con- 
siderable amount of experience and skill, we 
should, probably, hardly feel proud of our part 
in the result of the first effort or expgriment. 
Cheese making is carried on to a limited ex- 
tent in a few localities within the borders of 
New Enyland, but it is generally found more 
profitable here to sell the milk direct to con- 
sumers or to make butter, than to convert it 
into cheese. Good butter can be 
small dairies, even with but a single cow, but 
successful cheese making requires large herds, 
such as are usually found only in large dairy 
districts, like those in portions of Vermont, 
New York and Ohio. We should have very 
little faith in cheese making as a business to 
be carried on in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Other things will usually pay much better. 
The successful cheese farmers are on good 
grazing land, but are a long way from good 
markets. ‘Two cents per quart is often a high 
price for milk made into cheese. 


made in 





ABOUT CHURNS. 


To have a good churn in the dairy-room, ix 
on farms where the private butter dairy re- 
ceives attention, a thing of the first import- 
ance. Churning has long been regarded as a 
great care in the dairy, as one of the hardest 
parts of the butter manufacture, and in conse- 
quence of it, many have been led to largely 
give up the butter dairy, and devote their 
efforts to other branches of dairy farming, or 
to engage in wholly different pursuits. The 
old vertical dash churn was one of the earliest 
forms, and to-day stands unrivalled for its 
complete efficiency in the work it is intended 
to do; and would be the leading churn, in all 
its original simplicity, if it could practically be 
operated with some other than hand power. 
It was the opinion of an old-time farmer whom 
we once knew, that ‘‘ the easiest way a man 
could churn was to take an old up-and-down 
dash churn, and let a good, strong woman 
take hold of it and do the churning.” But 
such a power as that, is one no sensible farmer 
of to-day would think of employing, although 
the fact remains that the vertical dash churn is 
one of the best ever invented. With hundreds 
of ‘* patent” churns in our country, and the 
list being increased by a dozen or fifteen every 
year, it is still a general favorite, particularly 
in the older dairy regions, and in one of the 
celebrated old butter-making districts of New 
York, it is known entirely by the name of the 
‘* Orange county churn.” 

And there isa clear and philosophical reason 
for the pre-eminence of the vertical dash 
churn. It does its work better than any other, 
and must, from the nature of the case. We 
churn cream for the purpose of divesting the 
milk globules of their delicate membranous 
covering without breaking the granules of fat 
within them. Trof. Arnold seasibly writes 
thus of this process: ‘* This object is best 
accomplished by a force in which motion and 
pressure are combined. Such @ power is much 
better than motion and friction. Repeated 
impulses of motion and pressure act upon the 
entire mass at once and alike. Motion and 
friction act only upon such particles as the in- 
strument used comes in contact with. Friction 
wears off the pellicles and does its work un- 
evenly. The larger globules meet with the 
most friction, and hence their pellicles are 
worn off first. ‘These gather into lumps before 
the smaller ones become churned. If the 
churning continues till the smaller ones come, 
the larger ones become over-churned and 
greasy (sticky) by the excessive friction. 
Pressure operates upon large and small nearly 
alike, and the globules of different sizes come 
nearer together and more perfectly, producing 
more and better butter.” 

Prof. Henry E. Alvord of this State, in a 
most interesting article not long ago contribut- 
ed to the Agricultural Gazette (London, 
Eng.,) divided American churns into three 
classes, the first of which consisted of those 
churns having a vertical dash. The second 
class he described as those having a horizontal 
cylinder, having an axis running through it, 
connected to which is some sort of a dasher 
revolved in the body of the cylinder by a 
crank. 
any other may be found among the private but- 
ter dairies of our country. All sorts of forms 
and combinations of this general kind appear. 
The shape of the dasher, the mode of attach- 
ing it, and the different devices for operating, 
have been carried to so complex an extreme, 
that during the past year or two a re-action 
towards more simple forms has taken place. 
The Blanchard is perhaps, the best example of 
this class of churns. Within the past few years 
an entirely new class of butter churns has been 
introduced or developed, viz : havingpo dasher 
whatever, being empty vessels of various 
shapes, acting upon the principle of concus- 
sion, shaking the cream after the primitive 
style of the goat-skin, instead of beating it 
with a dasher of any kind. Of the merits of 
this class of churns, Prof. Alvord says: ‘* They 
possess the great advantage of clearing every 
part of their interior by their own action, so 
all the particles of cream are churned alike, 
and at the same time they present a much less 
liability than others to injuring the butter by 
over-churning.” There are many forms and 
combinations of these churns, and a great deal 
has been claimed for them, especially as to 
the ease with which they may be operated. 
But it is an error to suppose that any of these 
churns can be operated easily and satisfactori- 
ally by a child. Notwithstanding there is no 
dasher with the resistence to it offered by the 
cream, still the weight of the churn and its 
contents must be moved in some way, and 
most of the churns of this class require very 
nearly as much power or strength as those 
having crank dashers. They do not convert 
churning into a pastime. 

There is still a great rage for novelties and 
curiosities in the churn making department of 
our industries, new forms and combinations 
appearing almost every month, in some part of 
the country. Hundreds of these appear for a 
little time and are heard of no more; and we 
can think of nothing quite so worthless as a 
played-out ‘‘ patent churn.” Yet with the 
almost numberless patterns in use, have we 
anything much better than the old up-and- 
down dash ? 





—The crow has always had the name of being a 
thief, especially about corn planting time, and now 
a Manchester, N. H., farmer has convicted him of 
hooking apples, giving in evidence that he saw five 
crows at once make a raid upon an apple tree, se- 
lect, pick, steal and carry away the best fruit they 
could find, and subsequently devour the same with 





evident relish. 


More of this class of churns than of 





PEACHES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The culture of this most delicious fruit was 
virtually abandoned in New England almost 
ageneration ago. Several causes contributed 
to this result, one of the principal ones being 
that while the trees in this part of the country 
were ‘“‘running out,” peaches from New Jersey 
and Delaware were coming in, and supplying 
our market at low rates, so that growers be- 
came discouraged, and gave up their orchards. 
We are glad to notice, however, that during 
the past few years peach culture has taken a 
new start; and certainly the prices that are 
obtained for native fruit, even after the mar- 
ket has been for weeks glutted with the pro- 
ducts of the orchards of Delaware, should en- 
couraged those who have recently started in. 
It is well to remember, in setting out a peach 
orchard that native trees are much -hardier 
and more likely to thrive, than those brought 
from Southern or Western nurseries. 

As to varieties, nearly every place has its 
own local sort, that will do better there than 
any other kind, and it is almost always possi- 
ble to procure seedling trees from some such 
local variety, that will be more satisfactory 
than any nursery stock. One of the hand- 
somest and finest of native peaches that we 
have ever seen is the Pratt Rareripe, which 
originated in Ilanover, Mass., some thirty or 
more years ago, and which has been kept up 
ever since from seedlings. It is a yellow 
peach, similar to the Crawford in shape and 
size, with fine dark red cheek, flesh yellow, 
sweet, and very firm. 
and a very free bearer. 


The tree is vigorous 
Mr. James H. Dwel- 
ley of Hanover, has trees five years old, from 
which he has picked over two bushels this 
year of perfect fruit, which sold for five dol- 
lars per bushel, at his own door. Some such 
variety as this would be more likely to thrive 
and prove remunerative in Massachusetts than 
would even the best of trees grown further 
South or West. 





A SLIGHT DISCREPANCY. 


We find in the same number of one of our 
agricultural contemporaries, the two items 
given below. They are in different columns, 
and are accompanied by no note or comment 
from the editor, who is obviously liberal in bis 
views, and willing that his subscribers, who 


’ 


‘*nays their money,” should ‘‘take their choice” 
as to which course of advice they will follow. 
We have found milk a valuable food for fowls, 
and have known even young chickens to feed 
on sour milk as if they liked it, and without 
Will some ‘** chicken 


expert” give us an ex cathedra judgment on 


being injured thereby. 


the question? The items as quoted are as fol- 
lows : 

Mik ror Cuickens.—Sloppy food is unfit 
for chickens. ‘Their stomachs are formed to 
grind hard substances, and if given soft food, 
the gizzard, a portion of the stomach—which 
is multiple in fowls as in cattle—is weakened, 
and does not perform its partial digestive 
functions. Milk may be given with coarse 
corn-meal, both being scalded together until it 
is @ stiff mass, or it may be curdled and sepa- 
rated from the whey, and given dry. But it 
must not be sour. Sour food is sure to bring 
on intestinal disorders and prepare such a 
weakened condition of the system as will offer 
favorable opportunities for contracting in- 
fectious diseases, as poultry cholera 

The second seems somehow to be pitched in 
another key altogether; thus: 

According to the Poultry Monthly, milk is 
one of the very best things to give either young 
or old fowls. They are very fond of it, and 
take it with equal readiness whether sweet or 
sour. Fanciers have learned that it contains 
properties highly beneticial to the health and 
early development of their chicks, and make 
free use of it. The Monthly suggests to far- 
mers to abandon the practice of teeding their 
spare milk to pigs and give it to poultry, as a 
better paying stock. 





Whether New England will 
ever produce her own supply of sugar, from 


Sugar Cane.- 


plants grown within her own borders, may be 
considered as still an open question; but it is 
certain that in this regard will not 
come from a want of interest in the subject, 


failure 


or from lack of experiments in every direc- 
tion. The wide awake farmers of Grafton, 
Worcester County, have this year been trying 
the experiment of raising the Minnesota Am- 
ber Sugar Cane, and have 
success of it, as far as getting the 
Mr. k. Mortimer Dunn, who first introduced 


of his Grafton 


made a decided 
cane goes. 


the project to the attention 
neighbors, has sent us some specimen stalks 
from a field containing about an acre. ‘They 
are twelve feet high, with broad fresh green 
leaves, and were obviously cut before they 
had finished growing. The stalk is very 
sweet, more so than that of any other sor- 
ghum we have ever seen. Experiments in 
sugar making will be made as soon as the cane 
is sufficiently ripened for the purpose. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


As an article of human food and diet, the Chi- 
nese consider the use of cow’s milk unnatural and 
immoral, and prohibit its use in that country. 

Never allow a mudhole to remain about a 
well. If your water is muddy and impure throw 
ina peck of lime to purify it. If animalculw ap- 
pear in the water throw in a half gallon of salt to 
make them settle to the bottom.—Maryland Far- 
mer. 

—They make use of worn out or incurably dis- 
abled horses in Philadelphia, to feed the caged car- 
nivora at the Zoological Gardens. The number of 
animals kept there is sufficient to require four or 
five horses weekly, which can be bought fora tritle. 


—Almonds have been raised for years in Cali- 
fornia, Aad agriculturists urge that they might be 
successfully grown in any of the 
mild climate. The almond tree grows wild in 
Southern Europe, whence we import large quanti- 
ties annually. It would prove a very profitable 
crop for the local producer. 

— There are beef-packing establishments at 
Rockport and Fulton, Tex., both of them in the 
centre of cattle ranges, in which at least one hun- 
dred thousand beeves are slaughtered every year. 
Every part of the animal is utilized, even to the 
tufts of their tails, which are preserved and sold for 
the making of ladies’ frizzettes. 

—An independent girl in Franklin county, Ky., 
whose parents were too poor to send her to school, 
cleared half an acre of new land last spring, and 
got her brother to break it for her, after which she 
planted it with tobacco, and has since cultivated it 
without any assistance. She now has a very fine 
crop, which will sell for enough to enable her to 
attend school before Christmas. 


—A poultry fancying friend recommends laying 
in a stock of sods before cold weather sets in, and 
stacking them up in a corner of the hen house or 
under other suitable cover, where the hens can 
have access to them during the winter. After 
snow comes, the biddies will find a good deal of 
employment for their leisure time at least, if not 
more substantial benefit, in picking the heap to 
pieces, 

— The scales which fly off from iron being work- 
ed at forges, iron trimmings, filings, or other ferru- 
ginons material, if worked into the soil about fruit 
trees, or the more minute particles spread thinly on 
the lawn, mixed with the earth of flower beds or in 
pots, are most valuable. They are especially valu- 
able to the peach, and, in fact, supply necessary in- 
gredients to the soil. For colored flowers they 
heighten the bloom, and increase the white or near- 
ly white flowers of the rose family. 

—And now comes another extracter of good 
from things evil, who has discovered that the com- 
mon milk-weed (Asclepias Cornuti) isan unadul- 
terated blessing. He tells us in an item which we 
find floating through the papers, that its ‘‘seeds 
yield a finer oil than linseed; its gum can be used 
in place of India rubber, and from its floss a fab- 
ric resembling Irish poplin has been made; while 
the young shoots have the flavor of asparagus, and 
make an agreeable substitute for that somewhat 
costly esculent.” Still, we would hardly advise 


States of 


our readers to go to any extraordinary pains to 
save large quantities of the seed for next spring's 
planting; there will probably be enough to go 
around. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


‘FARMERS’ HOMES.” 


At this time of the year, those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits are too much occupied in 
their employments to give much heed to out- 
side matters, and the papers devoted to their 
interests have to rely mainly upon the regular 
editors. In the winter, when the plough can- 
not run, or the harrow scarify ; when there is 
no haying, and only the dairy farms compel 
constant attention, the farmer of intelligence 
should, and does, to a limited extent, concrete 
the results of his experience and give them an 
airing in his local paper, for the benefit of his 
fellows. His business is so much benefited 
by what he reads in the agricultural journals, 
and they have to such an extent advanced the 
interests of the entire farming community, that 
he should feel it a duty as well a pleasure in 
contributing to their columns whatever may 
conduce to the same result. There is no more 
instructive and lively reading than the reports 
of many well conducted farmers’ meetings ; 
and such annual volumes as Flint’s ‘‘Agricul- 
ture of Massachusetts,” and other similar 
treatises from the different States, contain a 
body of information which would have aston- 
ished our ancestors, and made them hold up 
their hands in despair of coming up to the re- 
quirements of such teachings. But this line 
upon line of the hebdomadal agricultural press 
makes the more impr:ssive mark, and it is 
here where one farmer talks to another, that 
words become golden and sow precious seeds. 
No man, however brazen-faced and good-in- 
tentioned, can talk across his neighbor's fence, 
of the latter's short comings, but he can insid- 
iously convey the rebuke unto him by pictur- 
ing, in the columns of the newspaper, a condi- 
tion like his, which needs a sudden and sharp 
remedy. 

Perhaps no subject has been more treated 
of in lectures, newspapers, and farmers’ gath- 
erings than the ‘‘homes” of the agricultural 
class in this country, and one would suppose 
that there was no reasonable excuse for any 
more fault-finding. But, in addition to the 
pachydermous ancients, whose hide no arrow, 
unless steel-pointed, could pierce, there are 
constantly increasing new comers in the old 
fields and in the fresh homesteads, whose 
attention, at least, needs to be called to the 
many short-comings of their home and its sur- 
roundings. It would seem that reasonable 
human beings would pay as much attention to 
the welfare of the ‘‘animals” within the dwell- 
ing as to that of those in the barns and byres, 
but no one can travel, with an eye open, 
among the farm houses, and even in the vil- 
lages, say of New England—and how much 
worse the condition is elsewhere can be im- 
agined—without finding that the women of 
the household are yet subjected to numerous 
hardships and causes of disease, which we who 
have been living under improved circumstan- 
ces, could not realize without actual observa- 
tion. Most of our villages are glorious these 
summer months with their o’erhanging trees, 
well kept roads, and houses freshly painted, 
and no one would imagine that there were any 
whitened sepulchres amid these surroundings ; 
but step through the front ball of any of these 
houses, and a critical observer will notice that 
the privy is a great distance from the house, 
and can only be reached by a path in the 
grass, which is wet from the dews, morning 
and evening; that the pump is outside the 
house, and that the wood for the kitchen is in 
an out-shed, next to the carriage house, some 
rods distant. If the privy must be at such a 
distance, why not raise a path to it that will 
always, during the summer at least, be dry, 
and the women's clothes be kept from being 
dragged through the grass; but far better, to 
put an earth closet in the shed adjoining the 
kitchen, which can be emptied every week, 
and annoy no one, besides giving untold com- 
fort to the delicate females of the house, and 
preventing their sowing seeds of disease, by 
exposure at all seasons to damp and cold. 
How cheap and easy, also, to have pumps in 
the kitchen, connected with well and cistern, 
if they are outside the house, and a shed next 
to the kitchen, for wood. Strange as it may 
seem to any readers of the ‘‘FARMER” who 
have never known the want of these conven- 
iences of life, a majority of the farm and vil- 
lage houses, even in New England, are with- 
out them, and the daily, ceaseless drudgery of 
many New England housewives is made heavi- 
er and hard to be borne for the want of these 
conveniences, and the health and strength of 
many farmers’ wives frittered uselessly away. 
Do you realize, my good man or woman, 
whose circumstances, perhaps, put you under 
the necessity of doing your own work, what 
the mother of a family in the country has todo 
daily? She rises about five the vear round, 
goes down stairs and opens the house, then 
calls the boys or the ‘told man,” who lazily 
arouse themselves and perhaps make a fire in 
the stove, but oftener go directly outdoors, 
leaving the mother to go out in the wet or 
cold and get the wood and make the fire, over 
which she stews for an hour or more, frying 
the breakfast. After that, when the house is 
cleared of the men, she washes up the dishes, 
pots and kettles. Did any man ever try that 
work and see how hard it is, and how much 
time it consumes, and consider that it has to 
be performed after every meal? Then fol- 
lows the sweeping, making beds, baking, get- 
ting and washing the vegetables, preparing 
another meal, washing dishes again, sewing 
and mending, skimming the milk and washing 
the dairy utensils, making butter, &c., &c., 
and in addition to all these and many other 
diurnal avocations, and the clothes washing 
once or more a week, is the care of the chil- 
dren, nursing an invalid, of which there is gen- 
erally one in a family, helping neighbors, and 
in all probability adding a good stock of brains 
to those of the male members of the house- 
hold to assist them in their employments. 
Now certes such women should get ind words 
and all help possible from the men of the fam- 
ily, and these should delight in making her 
labor easier, by all the appliances possible, 
and they are hardly above brutes if they let 
her expose her life, by going out in all weath- 
er, for wood and water, and through the wet 
grass and snow to a distant privy. 

These may be homely topics for the polite 
reader to be regaled with, but they are every 
day details of matters upon which the comfort 
and health of great numbers of American wo- 
men depend, and need consideration from 
every head of a family, whether he or she live 
in town or country. Malarial disease is 
creeping all over New England, from the sea- 
board to the mountains, and it will naturally 
take and keep a foothold in those places where 
the sewerage has been and is defective, and 
the soil saturated. Those weakly persons 
whose constitutions have been broken down 
by excessive hard labor or unnecessary ex- 
posure, such as women gre subjected to by 
going constantly from the hot kitchen to the 
wel!, cistern, woodshed or privy, in the incle- 
ment air, and through the wet mud, grass or 
snow, will be most subject to its attacks. 
Taken then, all in all, there are no such far- 
mers living throughout the world, as ours in 
the United States, and yet great numbers of 
them are susceptible of improvement in the 
matters herein referred to, and in others of 
which mention will be made in a subsequent 
paper. Let every man look and mind his 
own premises first, and then see how his 
neighbor is getting along, and if doing noth- 
ing pay him attention. RK. G. 

Lenox, Mass., Aug. 30, 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ABOUT PLOUGHS. 


The worth of a good plough can hardly be 
estimated. Some ploughs are one-third heavier 
than they need be, if properly constructed. 
I have held a plough that has run down one 
side of a land twenty-five rods, round the end 
and back without any one holding it. The 
mould board, landside, point, beam and handles 
were all there was to it, except a piece of 
wood with a mortice slipped on to the beam 
to gauge the depth. I[ have not seen any 
smoother ploughing since that plough was 
used. There were proportions to that plough 
better than the most in use to-day ; the boy of 
fourteen could handle it as easy as the grown 
man can those now in use. Such ploughs 
might be afforded for one-half the cost of those 
now in the market. I hear ploughmen say 
that ploughs, as now made, are hard to hold 
especially ‘Side Hill” ploughs. This is a 
matter that ought to be discussed through the 


Phe | —_ 

e Side Hill plough has been the only one 
permitted at some shows. This seems strange ; 
perhaps those onsible for it can give some 
TeasoOns ; should be glad to know them. I 





have seen ploughing done this season with a 


plough that was much used thirty or more 
years ago; the holder made easy work and 
the soil was overturned in good shape. 

There are some forms of farm tools that are 
of value, if they are old, and there are some 
ways of doing work among the crops, dating 
back many years, that would save forty or fifty 
per cent of the expense. But reformers seem 
to reject everything old, not because it is less 
valuable, but because of its age. Common 
farm crops, many of them, could be raised to 
profit if the experience of farmers of bygone 
days were heeded. But instead of this it is at 
once ssid to be ‘* Old Fogyism,” and each 
new method is adopted without a comparison 
with that which has veen tried and did not 
fail. Rosert MAnsrFik£Lp. 

Highiandville, 1880. 





Por tne New England Farmer. 


CALIFORNIA AS I SAW IT. 


I have been thinking a few words of experi- 
ence and observation of one year’s life of an 
old New Englander in California might be of 
some interest to the readers of the Farmer. 
First, I will say that this State bas been very 
much overestimated in its agricultural and chi- 
matic advantages, both by real estate deal- 
ers and newspaper correspondents. Farmers 
here get no better crops, on an average, than 
they do in New England. In the central and 
southern part of the State, back in the interi- 
or from the coast, they don’t get a good crop 
only about two years out of five, owing to se- 
vere drought. In the northern part of the 
State they are more sure of crops, but in some 
valleys in that section the crops are very poor 
this season, owing to heavy rains, and water 
standing too long a time on the young grain 
last winter and spring. It is more work to 
get the land in good, fine, light tilth or order 
for a crop here, than where I lived in New 
England. When it is wet it is very heavy and 
bad to cultivate ; when it is dry it is very hard 
and lumpy. 

I have seen people hoeing vegetables and 
corn, pounding the dry, hard lumps to pieces 
with a maul, before they could hoe or culti- 
vate their small vegetables in fair order. It 
has been said that small fruits and vegetables 
will grow in the northern half of this State 
the year round without irrigation. That is a 
mistake, as I know from experience; they 
will not grow at all in winter, except, 
perhaps, turnips, cabbage, and spinach, and 
have to be irrigated to grow in summer. 
Sweet corn, cucumbers, and beans grow very 
poorly here—the nights are too cold for corn, 
and during the day time the sun is often too hot 
for cucumbers—they grow bitter; more than 
half of the ears of corn have worms in them. 
Grapes, plums and blackberries do nicely 
here, without irrigation; these and cherries 
are the only fruits that do better, or as well, 
as in the Eastern States. 

The only grain crops that farmers are suc- 
cessful with are wheat and barley, but many 
of them say there is not much profit in these 
atter taking all the expenses of harvesting, 
threshing, sacking, commissions, &c. An old 
farmer, who has lived in this valley twenty 
years, told me that the State did not average 
over twelve bushels of wheat tothe acre. I 
have not seen a good field of corn since I 
came to this State. I saw hundreds of acres 
of corn last fall in Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
and Los Angeles counties, that was of good 
growth of stalks, but no ears; it was all 
dried up, and the fodder was good for nothing. 

A word on farm life here: If the farmers in 
New England had to live with as few comforts 
and luxuries of life, as more than half of them 
do here, I would not blame them for com- 
plaining of their lot, and taking Greeley’s ad- 
vice to go West. Here, half of the farmers 
use the same heavy farm wagons that they 
draw wood, grain, and hay in, to take their 
families to town, to market and trade, or to 
ride out for pleasure. Many have no mail ot- 
tener than once a week, and no garden veget- 
ables except when they go to the markets in 
the cities and purchase a few of the dealers or 
Chinamen, who raise about all the garden 
truck on this coast. 

If a farmer runs in debt for a place here, 
unless he is very industrious and economical, 
and has no sickness in his family, he very of- 
ten loses it in a few years. ‘The interest and 
taxes, which are very high, will use him up 
very much quicker than my experience has 
been in New England. 

A word on climate. I must say that I am 
much disappointed with it; there is much chil- 
ly, frosty weather in winter and early spring, 
and very hot, sunny days and cold nights in 
summer, and extremely hot, both day and 
night, in the great interior valleys. We have 
read much about the uniform temperature of 
the climate in the lower elevations of this 
State, both summer and winter. I have kept 
a diary, and in it a record of the weather for 
25 years. I have seen as great changes in 
the thermometer during the past year, in this 
State, as I ever saw in New England, except 
once ina while in winter, when we had a 
thaw, and the weather would change round 
sudden. l.ast winter there were many days 
when the thermometer rose to 75° at mid-day, 
and down tu 22° above in the morning, and 
this summer it has been up to 96° at mid-day, 
and down to 45° in early morning—I mean 
during the twenty-four hours of the same day. 
So tar as I can see the sanitary condition of 
the people is no better here than in New Eng- 
land. ‘They are troubled with the same dis- 
eases and lung and throat affections particu- 
larly are more rapid in their effects than in 
New England. 

My advice to young men who @migrate here 
for a home, is to take money enough with them 
to get back again in case they don't like. 1 have 
seen so many since I came here that are home- 
sick, and would go back if they could, that I 

itied them. To sum up, I will say that I 
sm been over much of this State, and also 
very many other States of the Union and I 
must say, taking every thing into considera- 
tion, that the New England ar Middle States 
are the best to live in of any part of the coun- 
try I have been in. ‘Thus believes a former 
citizen of the GRANITE Stare. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., Aug. 10, 1880. 





Selections. 





AUTUMN MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


All successful apiarists know that to winter 
safely and have stocks in a condition in spring 
to avoid ‘‘ spring dwindling,” preparations to 
secure these objects must be made during the 
summer and fall. At least three conditions 
must be complied with to accomplish the desir- 
ed result: 1. Plenty of good sealed honey 
stored in the summer. 2. Plenty of young 
bees reared in the fall. 3. A warm hive which 
will retain heat, pass off all excess of moisture, 
and at the same time, except in the far north, 
permit the bees to fly out during the warm 
days frequently occurring in the latter part of 
winter and early spring. If these simple re- 
quirements are fully complied with, we believe 
that nine-tenths of all the maladies afllicting 
our bees, and an equal amount of the dismal 
howling of our bee men (?) would at once 
disappear. This new industry would then as- 
sume an aspect at once inviting and lucrative. 
Honey stored in June and July is thicker and 
contains less acid than that stored later in the 
season, and for this reason is a better winter 
food than fall honey. Hence, during these 
months, full frames of honey should be re- 
moved from the hives, and be jut away in a 
dark, dry and airy room for wintering purpos- 
es, and their places in the hive be filled with 
frames full of comb foundation set in the center 
of the hive; and if a dearth of honey in the 
flowers occurs, just feed a little sirup from 
best brown sugar each evening from the en- 
trance of the hive ; thus rapid breeding will be 
promoted, and by the time the fall flowers 
“ _— their honey petals to the bees” you 
will have a perfect host of young, vigorous 
workers to store it away. And as those who 
are posted know that bees are not inclined to 
store honey in the boxes in fall, you should 
‘*take the hint” by using the extractor and 
always replacing the empty combs in the cen- 
tre of the breeding department of the hive, a 
process which invariably excites the bees to 
the most intense activity, and which the 
‘knowing ones” take advantage of and in con- 
sequence take thousands of pounds of honey, 
while you complainers either suck your fin- 
gers Or stand with your hands in your pockets 
wondering why your bees about cluster on the 
outside of the hive and appear so lazy. 
When this fall harvest is going on, the queen 
will appropriate enough of the space in these 
centre frames of the empty comb to insure a 
sufficient number of the young bees to go into 
winter quarters with. Lastly, extract all the 
combs containing honey, and no brood to 
speak of, and set them away for use in —_ 
spring, and in their place put the frames full 
of summer-stored honey. Now, with sbout 





six or seven frames in the centre of each hive, 


bring the porous, close-fitting division boards 
close up. Place a chaff cushion on top of the 
frames about four inches thick. Leave the 
air-holes in each end of the cap open, contract 
the entrance to about one inch space, and 
your bees will pass the severest winters of this 
latitude on their summer stands and begin 
breeding rapidly by the middle of March, when 
your empty combs should be brought into use 
for the queen to fill up with eggs. Feed a 
little regularly, and by the time the first 
honey harvest of the spring comes your stocks 
will be in condition to store it in the little 
boxes which they will now use freely. 

Thus by a constant supply 6f young bees, 
the use of a good article of honey for winter, 
the absence of an over supply of moisture in 
the hive, you have all the conditions to insure 
success. And if you but follow out our plan 
given here in a nut-shell, you will succeed 
nine times out of ten; but if you are too stin- 
gy to feed your bees when they need it, too 
timid to examine into their condition, too lazy 
or too stupid to post yourself on the correct 
theory of bees in order to read their condition 
and know their needs as soon as you see the 
interior of a hive; or, if you are afraid of 
steady, hard work, and imagine your bees 
‘*will work for nothing and board themselves 
and you,” then we advise you by all means to 
quit the business, for you will only disgrace it 
and bring unmerited contempt on our little 
favorites, the bees. We like custom, and en- 
joy the profits arising from a large business, 
but not well enough to encourage a lot of 
blunderheads to engage in or continue a busi 
ness for which they were never qualified 
Bee Keeper's Magazine. 





ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 


Some time ago, I promised your readers 
that I would give some attention practically to 
hatching by artificial incubation, and report 
my experience through your columns. In 
keeping this promise I lay myself open to 
criticism by those whose experience has been 
different from my own. As this subject is 
now receiving much attention, those who re- 
port a great success are likely to be applauded 
as sharp, clever men. Now, I do not claim 
this, and, dull as I may be, I will give you 
the honest result of my observations. I start- 
ed by examining the merits of many different 
machines, all claiming to be perfect, and 
selected the one that appeared to have all the 
requisites and little or no complicated arrang- 
ments, and which was sold at a reasonable 
price. I hear some one say I bought too 
cheap a machine. Well, | found one that was 
brought out last Spring for $25. I procured 
it early in March. I thought the cellar under 
the house, being light and dry, would be a 
good place for it, and I have often heard such 
a place mentioned as being a good one for an 
incubator. In this | was much disappointed 
I found the temperature too much disturbed 
by the violent changes of the weather outside 
at that time of year; later in the season it 
would be better. The temperature of my 
machine was too irregular; the cellar was sub 
ject to a change of from 15 to 20 degrees in a 
tew hours, so my first batch of 100 eggs was 
nearly all spoiled. I believe it imperative 
during such seasons to have an incubator in a 
place where at least a little of the effect of fire 
is felt, to moderate the severity of such chang- 
es. I did not wait more than five or six days 
before I learned how my eggs were going on, 
for with an egg tester one can see plainly by 
that time which are good. 

As soon as I found my mistake, I shifted the 
machine to a second story landing, where the 
temperature was about as even as could be 
desired. Another batch of eggs was deposited, 
and this time most of them started right. ‘The 
thermometer kept very regular, and everything 
looked prosperous. In abouttwo weeks many 
eggs became rotten; they appeared to dry up 
too much in the shell, as the air bubble got 
much too large. This could hardly come from 
too dry an atmosphere, as a large pan of wet 
sand was kept constantly under the egg draw- 
er, the bottom of which was of drugget. I 
thought, perhaps, a very light sprinkle of hay 
for the eggs to lie on might be better, but did 
not find it so aftera trial. The temperature 
of the egg-drawer was kept at about 100 de 
grees. I sometimes sprinkled the eggs with 
tepid water, yet they wasted away too much in 
the shell. The result was that a few weakly 
chicks and ducks hatched, but many more 
could not break the walls of their little pris- 
ons. 

In assisting the little creatures to freedom, | 
found the shells of the hatching chicks ina 
condition entirely different from that of an 
egg hatching under a hen; that from the incu 
bator was as hard asa newly-laid egg, while 
that from under a ben was quite soft and easi 
ly broken, having a rotten appearance, as it 
ye lded quite easily to the pressure of the 
young chick. I think there is much to be 
learned in this direction, as so many chicks 
are not able to get out of their shells in in- 
cubators. It has been generally supposed that 
this occurred because the chicks are weak ; is 
it not thet the shells are strong? Perhaps the 
natural perspiration of the hen rots the shell to 
such an extent that it may be easily broken by 
the delicate chick. I tried slightly greasing 
the shells of some with lard when I put them 
into the incubator, but I did not find that this 
gave any help. 

I tried a third batch of eggs with no better 
result. My eggs were all from my own yards, 
of eight varieties of fowls and two of ducks 
Precisely the same kind of eggs hatched well, 
at the same time, underhens. What confirms 
my theory about hard shells is that I found 
that the eggs of Plymouth Rocks, which have 
harder shells for their size than the 
most other fowls, were hatched more tardily 
than those of White Leghorns and other thin- 
ner shelled eggs. 

I have made inquiries of others who tried 
incubators this spring, and find opinions vary 
very much concerning them ; many were more 
were successtul with one 
failed; others had no 
better luck than myself. Altogether, I did 
not consider my experiment a success. I did 
better with the poor old biddy, and with all 
her faults | love her still.—Jlenry Jlvoles, in 
Rural New Yorker. 
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How to Use Hen Manure.—Dry muck, 
loam, or other earth, will retard or prevent the 
fermentation and hold the ammonia that is 
formed. Water enough to keep quite wet will 
do the same in cool weather. Plaster with 
enough moisture will also absorb the ammonia, 
but dry plaster will not. The custom of mix- 
ing lime and ashes with hen dung is wrong 
They drive out the ammonia instead of hold 
ing it. Mouldiness implies, and smell of 
ammonia proves, decomposition and loss of 
ammonia. but the smell of ammonia is ex- 
tremely pungent, and unless it is very strong, 
not much loss need be feared. Since the chief 
fertilizing ingredient of hen dung is nitrogen, 
and it has so little phosphoric acid and potash, 
it is rather a stimulating than a lasting ma- 
nure. Many farmers use it for corn. But 
nearly all of our experiments imply that this is 
poor policy, since corn gets but little help 
from nitrogen and responds best to phosphoric 
acid and potash. A little in the hill, however, 
well mixed with earth, may be very useful to 
give the crop a start. Hen dung is useful for 
potatoes, garden vegetables, or indeed almost 
all crops, including strawberries and other 
small truits.— American Agriculturist. 





FERTILIZING FOR Hay.—Col. Brewer says 
‘‘About half way from New York to Albany, 
on the east side of the Hudson, there isa 
large tract of land that for many years was de- 
voted to raising timothy, and the only means 
employed to maintain fertility was periodcal 
applications of lime. Every fourth year the 
sod was turned over, four to six inches deep, 
rolled and well harrowed, and marked out in 
squares with sidesarod long, and in the 
middle of each square about a bushel of lime 
was placed. After the lime was slaked it was 





spread and the field reseeded with timothy. 
Such was the treatment for many years, crops 
of seed being regularly taken with the timothy 
straw, which was also sold in New York, and 
on moist spots there was sometimes a second 
growth big enough to cut and bale, and that 
too was sold, the owners believing that with 
such treatment there was no loss of fertility. 
They claimed also that the land gave better 

rofit by that system than general profit would 

ring. One year the crop of seed was seven 
bushels to the acre ona tract of 100 acres, 
but the average crop was probably not more 
than about half that amount.” 





Tue president of a farmers’ club, speaking 
of salting butter, advises j oz. per pound. 
That depends on circumstances. For St. Lou- 
is this is too much to suit the general demand, 
while New York calls for an ounce to the 
pound. It is impossible to fix a standard that 
will answer for all markets. 
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New England Agricultural Society. 


A Grand Display of Stock---A Decided Im- 
provement in its Selection shown---Farm 
Products and Implements. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. GEO, B. LORING, 

Worcester, Sept. 7, 1880. 
The exhibition of the Worcester 
County andthe New England Agricultural So- 
cieties, opened this morning on the grounds of the 
Worcester Society, at8 A.M. The threatening ap- 
pearance of the clouds, undoubtedly, kept many 
visitors away, but the shower in the early morning 
laid the dust, cooled the air, and added much to 
the comfort of those who were anxious to see the 
whole of the exhibition from beginning to end. 
The “crowd” as usual will wait till the second and 


combined 


third days. 

Ihe formal opening exercises took place in the 
large audience 
Needham, Sec- 
the Hon. 
George B. Loring, President, who delivered his an- 


sident’s tent at 10 o'clock. The 
o order by Col. Daniel 
introduced 


Pr 
was called t 
retary of the society. Il 





nual address, as follows 
ADDRESS OF DR. |LORING. 

tientlemen of the Society In opening this 
seventeeuth annual exhibition of the New Eng- 
land ri ciety, Lam sure I should fail 
to express cordial sentiments of your 
hearts did I not promptly and warmly extend our 
rratitude to the local association which has now, 
for the third time, invited us to cooperate with 





them in this practical mode of teaching and en- 
couraging the industry which we represent. The 
Worcester Agricultural Society, one of the oldest 
upies the classic ground of ag- 














In our country, oc¢ 
ricultural thought and investigation. Whatever 
sugwestions have served to develop the art of till- 
ing the soil, and are accepted by the farmer asa 
ruide to his occupation, seem to have found here 
an early and authoritative utterance. The useful 
maxims of the fathers found an early expression 
successful practice was displayed 


here; and their 


isiy on these hills and in these 
in our Commonwealth, per- 
our country, have the various 





igriculture of Ameri- 
ented than here; and nowhere 
ustrations of the diverse wants 
vital force to this indus- 
ls and climates and so- 





rive 


irious sol 
mditions to be found in our 
Worcester Agricultural So- 





1, sixty-two vears ago, this large, 
thriving city was but a village sit- 





ated in the heart of a strong and vigorous agri- 
eu al community The founders of the society 
we not only the leading civilians of this county, 
ut they were also the leading farmers. Their 


attered far and wide over this 





















nesteads were s 
ipe; their well-tilled lands, lying all along 
! 5 s, gave evidence of their skill and thrift 
is fthe soil. Tkeir wants were few, 
their n e small. The surplus products of 
tl itheir way slowly to a neighbor- 
ing 1 they secured a satisfactory re- 
ward or in supplying the local demand 
for gricultural staples which now enter into 
d stic and foreign commerce and give value 
to new and rem¢ fields. Within a radius of 










opportunity which the farmer 
ratlic in the products of his 
is was more difficult to cover 
and diversified stretch from 
pi with all its obstacles. 
ple and limited—the for- 
> Manufactures were, 
J incted in the 
ystly confined to the wants 
* foreign looms and 
ed of small importance, 
and it was to develop 
t ilmost universal calling of a 
lependent and thoughtful and intelli- 
wise and able men of 

! iety of practical and 
» pursned thir calling with 
the rudest implements 
But in our day the 

hanged. The growth ofa 
opulous and busy man- 
with the seaboard on 

1 the remotest regions of this 
ud easy transportation on the 
which must be sup- 

¢ ive and very different 

1 ! isiness of supplying the daily needs 
the households of this community forms a part 

mmerce, which connects it 
itields and the luxuriant pas- 
Phe great staples of agriculture 
s which are 

icated to their pro- 





















4 Vast internal 
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Worcester county grain and 
ich now fill your market, but the 
idstutls of broader lands anda 


The rural village of 
ne the centre of a great 
r fifty thousand people 
thousand in 
clustered about it. 





great commercial 
ands for a share of 
y the channels of 
trade, and s forth as its own contribution 
tl r sof its wonderful y and skill 


uring arts, rec- 
nd value of the great 
erica, as they are now rec- 
y lustrious people who require to 
y devote their tingers to that skil- 
hich man uepends for bis com 
nd the ease and facility with 
is labor and establishes his in- 
his fellow-man. 








agri- 

















Fruits of the Policy of Protection. 
I at producing sections of our country, 
nds in the same relation as Liverpool 








ind To the farmers in her own 
neigh fers all the inducements which 
a pot is re can Offer to the producers of ali 
those articles which enter into the immediate 
Wants 1 peoT and cannot enter into commerce, 
and cannot bear long transportation. To the 
dairy, to the garden, to the cultivator of early 


| fruits, hay and the products of the or- 
an ample market is here opened, which of- 


e surrounding farms, unknown 












































i were devoted to simpler and 
m ener t is not to be supposed that 
tl inders local society then anticipated 

! reat and radical change which has taken place 

da I} ild not have foretold the 

ul steamship, and the land-defying 
ily he time yi telegraph. They 
have ste ] dst the quiet repose of 

riant fa busy hum of this 

it But the ed their work well in 
their ind ger ( ithey set us an ex- 
amy industry and foresight which we may 
el vy. And Iam compelled to believe that 

t ted time when the people of this 
country would be ¢ ized in mutual industries for 
mutua port, and when the twelve millions of 
peo} f r vould become the tifty millions 
of our ow nd consuming in eat com- 
reial ar ntres, busy and pro- 

g in tl ricultural regions, each in- 

strv leaning its fellow, and all unived in 
esta g AI in supply for American mar- 
+ 1 regulat ex wrdance with the 
wants Amer nd the value of active 
Amer capita 1e first idress delivered 
before the We st icultural Society, by the 
Hon. I] I n Jr., one of the distinguished 
Sons Of this town, aiterwards a wise and able gov- 
rnor of this ( n vealth, and the dignified 
and patriarcha 1 se old age our own gen- 

ratio s ghted to honor, on October 7, 1819, 
sixty-< years ago, I tind the following remarka- 
Die pisea _— 

I have 4 far, gentlemen of the society, addressed 
my ot ns ou a3 agriculturists only. There 
is ano imay nt interest in the especial 
patron nstitution—a respectable and hon 
orable class of members, to whom on this occasion it 
becomes me to offer public respect. If agriculture be 
the life-blood of the people, the arts of manufacture 


constitute the real Independence of the nation. We 


rejoice that the spirit of our citizens has risen superior 











to a reliance On foreign supply for the most necessary 
fabrics for personal use and household consumption; 
that the enterprise of 1 ifacturers has extended 
iost to every article utial to our enjoyment; 
1 that, nobly persevering through difficuities, and 





triumphing over every discouragement, they have 
brought their workmanship into successful competi- 
tion with that of the skilful and experienced artists of 
Europe. The embarrassments with which they have 
80 severely conflicted are fast terminating; and a 
prospect of regular employment and reasonable profit 
is before them. With economy and industry in their 
establishments, skill and pertect fidelity in their man- 
ufactures, the sound policy of the government for 
their protection, and the patriotic encouragment of 


the people for their support, they now have the highest 
assurances Of permanency and prosperity in their in- 
terests. Manufact and sasieabner are congenial 
pursuits, and naturally contribute to the aid and sue 
cess of each other. Under the good auspices of our 
happy country, God grant they may be cherished and 
long flourish together. 





The policy foreshadowed by the wise and patri- 
otic orator of that occasion has become the policy 
of this country, and its fruits are now before us. 
The devotion to the interests of our own country 
to which he als, has roused the active forces 
of our people, and has arrested the attention of the 
nations of the Old World until our lands have be- 
come an irresistible attraction to all those who de- 


ippe 
P} 


sire to cultivate profitably their own acres, and 
our mills have become a mine of fair compensa- 
tion to the bali-starved multitudes upon whose 


half paid services the foreign manufacturer de- 
pends for his profit. Under this policy our mllls 
and our farms have increased beyond computa- 
tion. The effect of an active, industrious, pros- 
perous manufacturing community engaged in pro- 
ducing all the fabrics to which cotton and wool 
and iron are adapted, is felt wherever an acre of 
Jand finds a cultivator, whether it be on the hill- 
sides around our manufacturing towns, or in those 
purely agricultural sections upon which we de- 
pend for our stable supplies. Prosperous mills 
have made prosperous farms. A prosperous man- 
ufacturing community has assured the farmer that 
his labor shall not be in vain. And while the 
American manufacturer has been protected in 
American markets against an overwhelming tide 
of foreign importation, the American farmer has 
heen provided with the profitable business of feed- 
ing @ vast and growing population here, and with 
the patriotic business of pouring his products into 
foreign markets until the balance of trade is enor- 
mously in our favor, and the foundation of our 
financial success is securely laid—a policy which 


gives the American farmer and manufacturer 
alike the control of a home market, affords pro- 
tection to both, and enables both to occupy. so 


much of the foreign market as the wants of that 
market and their own surplus produets require 

And I trust the American farmer will be slow to 
believe that opening the American market to an 
influx of foreign manufactures, thus turning the 
balance of trade largely against us, and regulating 
the prices of goods he consumes by the decrees of 
foreign manufacturers, will conduce to the finan- 
cial prosperity of his country or to his own com- 
fort and economy. On this point I have no fears 
of those farmers whose local markets are found in 
the manufacturing towns. To the producers of 
agricultural staples, however, I havea word to say. 


The Western Farmer and the Cobden Olub. 


The recent attempts to rouse the jealousy of the 
“Western farmers of America” against the eastern 
manufacturer, by publications of the Cobden club 
and by reported speeches recently made at a din- 
ner of that club have been brought to my atten- 
tion by the friends of free trade in England. I 


have read them with great eare. The Cobden club 
is an association organized, I presume, in the in- 
terest of the leading industries of Great Britain, 
and patriotically anxious to open the markets of 
America to an unlimited introduction of British 
manufactures, a step very important I doubt not to 
a country which raises neither the food which its 
people consume nor the cotton which they spin, 
and whose chief exports are the products of its 
mills. In this service the Cobden club does its 
work well. Encouraged by its civilities, an Amer- 
can citizen, the president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, a gentleman who has been vastly 
enriched by the prosperity of a road engaged in 
transporting the agricultural products and coal of 
the West to the seaboard, and manufactured 
cotton, wool and iron of the east to the western 
markets, and in carrying back and forth a busy 
population engaged in these industries, an especial 
recipient of the fruits of American prosperity, was 
induced to say at a dinner of the club, 

The agricultural interests are represented by half 
the population of the country, and those interests ap- 
preciate the great economies that will accrue to them, 
not only in the cost of the goods imported, but by the 
introduction of competition with domestic manufac- 
ture, instead of sustaining needlessly high costs 
through the present excessive protection rates. They 
recognize that whilst helping the consumers of their 
products abroad, through the increase of foreign man- 
ufactures, they will get that portion of American 
manufactures used by them at greatly reduced prices. 


This solicitude for the foreign consumer, and 
this deliberate disregard of the interests of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, would hardly be expected of 
one who takes especial care to tax the moving and 
transporting population of the United States with 
a shrewd regard for the railroad interests of the 
country, in which he has so conspicuous a share. 
But he would have found all his solicitude re- 
moved, if he had left that dinner table and had en- 
tered the retail stores of Liverpool, or Manchester, 
or Birmingham, to make purchases for the tariff- 
ridden farmers of America. He would have 
found cotton goods and cotton fabrics, boots and 
shoes, axes, forks, spades, shovels, hoes, harrows, 
ploughs, rakes, cultivators, reapers, mowers, carts, 
wagons, tin-ware, glass-ware, almost everything 
except woolen goods and iron, dearer in England 
than in America. Had he entered the warehouse 
of a larger trade, moreover, he would have found 
that only the manufacture of steel rails in America 
reduced their price to the American consumer, 
who prior to that time paid a hundred and forty 
dollars a ton for English rails against sixty dol- 
lars, the present price for American rails. And 
had he looked a little further with his anxiety for 
the American tarmer, he would have found that 
on English rails at English prices it costs sixty 
cents a bushel to transport wheat from Chicago to 
Philadelphia, whereas the present rate on Ameri- 
can rails is only seventeen cents. Can it be possi- 
ble that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad prefers the 
costly English rail with an excessive and oppres- 
sive transportation tariff, to an inexpensive Amer- 
ican rail with low and easy rates of transporta- 
tion, and expects the farmers to accept this as an 
act of kindly consideration for their interests ? 

But this extraordinary position assumed by one 
of our own prosperous citizens is more than match- 
ed by an English author, Mr. Mongredien, who, 
under the auspices of the Cobden club, appeals to 
the Western farmer and endeavors to show him 
that he is not only neglected but oppressed by the 
tariff policy of the American government. To the 
charge of neglect let me say to the Western farmer 
that his industry is protected almost to the exclu- 
sion of foreign competitors, and that he finds in the 
home market a demand for more than ninety per 
cent of all he produces. The duty on all animals, 
except for breeding purposes, is twenty per cent; 
on wool, from ten to twelve cents per pound and 
from ten to twelve per cent added; on sugar from 
two to five cents per pound; on corn ten cents per 
bushel; on barley fifteen cents; on wheat twenty 
cents; on oats ten cents; on butter and cheese four 
cents per pound; on tobacco leaf, unmanufactured, 
thirty-five cents per pound—on manufactured fifty 
cents. To the American farmer there is secured not 
only his home market by the care of the govern- 
ment and the demands ot the manufaeturing com- 
munity, but he finds forall he exports the best 
markets in the world. Protected as he is at home, 
he is enabled to pursue his industry with energy 
and advantage, and to avail himself of all markets 
opento him. Let the Western farmer remember 
that under the care of government the clip of wool 
in this country has risen from 60,000,000 pounds in 
1860, to 250,000,000 in 1879; and that in our advanc- 
ing agriculture we now have devoted to wheat 50,- 
170 square miles; to corn, 80,610; to oats, 20,500; 
to barley, 2810; to hay, 42,080; to potatoes, 2635; 
our corn and wheat alone covering a larger area 
than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. And this has been accomplished through the 
demands of a home market—a market constantly 
and steadily increasing, and destined to increase 
with still greater rapidity as our manufactures 
multiply and extend, as they are now extending, to 
every section of our country. Itis for a market 
which consumes more than ninety per cent of our 
agricultural products, that government exercises a 
fostering care. Shall the market be destroyed to 
propitiate those who consume the remaining ten 
percent? The condition of the cotton market in 
this country illustrates to a considerable degree the 
evil of being controlled by those who have no in- 
terests in common with our own. The cotton crop 
tor the year ending September 1, 1880, is about 5,- 
500,000 bales. Of this England takes about 2,700,- 
000 bales, the continent of Europe about 1,300,000 
bales, and the United States the balance,—1,500,- 
000. It is impossible to tell the extent to which the 
production of cotton may be carried. But I think 
it must be evident to every one interested in the 
matter that the American market would be kept in 
a more healthy condition if the amount consumed 
here approached more nearly the amount produced, 
and America, with her multiplied mills controlled 
the market price of her own product. 

The American Farmer and Manufacturer 
Hand in Hand. 

The unfounded assertion made by Mr. Mongre- 
dien for the Cobden club, that the American farm- 
ers are paying $340,000,000 annually as a tribute to 
the American manufacturers, on account of the pro- 
tective tariff, deserves only a passing notice. An 
ingenious attempt to create ill-feeling and jealousy 
between the producing classes of a community is 
never wise. That the duties imposed on cotton and 
woollen goods enable the American manufacturer 
to occupy largely the market in this country is in- 
deed true. But it by no means follows that this is 
done to the wrong and oppression of the consumer, 
or that the Americar’ farmer is compelled to make 
an expenditure for which he receives no equivalent. 
So true is this that Mr. Mongredien is torced, in 
order to sustain his proposition, to attack the capa- 
city and skill and energy of the American manu- 
facturers themselves; to suggest that, *‘ under the 
wholesale stimulus of open competition, the energy, 
activity and shrewdness of their race would rapidly 
enable them to recover the ground they have lost 
under the enervating influence of the coddling 
system ;”’ and to convey the idea that if our manu- 
facturers knew more they would manufacture 
cheaper and better. I am not expected here to dis- 
cuss elaborately the interests of American manu- 
facturers. Butasa representative of the farming 
community of this country, whose horses, and cat- 
tle, and oats, and lumber, and potatoes, and hay 
are protected against the horses, and cattle, and 
oats, and lumber, and potatoes, and hay of Canada, 
and whose wool is protected against the wool of 
Australia, I insist that the manufacturers are en- 
titled to the same care which we receive ourselves. 
I know not what the manufacturers of Europe 
could do for us—but I do know that to every culti- 
vator of the soil here, toevery man who hasa 
home, the ingenuity and skill of American manu- 
facturers offer all the comforts and adornments 
necessary to make that home desirable, at rates so 
low that the manufacturing machine seems to be a 
magician’s wand. How cheaply are our people 
clothed for the service of life—how universally are 
they enabled to appear well clad on all public oc- 
casions! We claim that we are the best educated 
people on earth;—we may claim that we are the 
best dressed people also. For all our duties and for 
all occasions we have summoned unparalleled in- 
genuity and skill to make American life tasteful ; 
and we have succeeded in producing a community, 
a home, an individual, requiring no encouragement 
or aid from the economies of other communities or 
homes or people. Let it be understood by those 
who would lay down an industrial policy for us 
that the occupant of these homes is clothed with 
duties and responsibilities which tax all his powers 
of mind and body. He isa citizen as well as a 
laborer, and he is not satisfied until his duties to 
society and the state are fulfilled, his children are 
educated, his home adorned, and he has contribut- 
ed his share to support the religious and education- 
al institutions about him. For him should the 
policy of this country be shaped, and not fora 
community with fewer dutics and smaller respon- 
sibilities. Let the American farmer and manufac- 
turer then go hand in hand, and let no theory or 
design divide thein. 

The Show. 
On entering the grounds and after exchanging 
salutations with old friends, officers of the Worces- 
ter Society, who are as busy as busy can be, we 
naturally turn to the left for a walk down the long 
row of cattle pens. 
The Jerseys. 
If we were to judge by relative position, the 
Jerseys stand first in the estimation of New Eng- 
land breeders, at the present time, and the leading 
exhibitor is Wm. H. Hopkins of Providence, R. I. 
His herd twelve animals, including the four- 
year-old bull, Admiral Farragut, 5 cows and 6 
heifers and young bulls, will give the visitor ex- 
cellent models by which to judge in this class fur- 
ther on. 
The next exhibit is that of O. B. Hadwen, Wor- 
cester, 20 animals, a herd too well known through- 
out New England to need any description here. 
Following these came the herd of Wm. T. Merri- 
field, of the same city, who has owned in succes- 
sion, herds of Natives, Shorthorns, Ayrshires, and 
Devons, all selected from the best Strains, and yet 
finds his present herd of Jerseys the best milk pro- 
ducers of all. Sixteen to 224 quarts are the two 
extremes, in a large herd, and ought to satisfy any 
one, especially when the quality is such as to com- 
mand eight and nine cents per quart. 
Samuel C. Colt’s herd, Farmington, Ct., is the 
next in the row, 13 animals; among which are 
several cows carrying udders that would not dis- 
grace an Ayrshire. Two bulls and two cows are 
next shown by Luther Crawford, New Braintree, 
the bulls being broken to the yoke, and thus made 
to do double duty. Mr. Crawford is a butter 
maker of note, and is infusing the Jersey blood 
into his herd of Grades and Natives. Wm. C. 
Clark, Worcester; E. A. Bemis, Spencer; James 
Greenwood, West Boylston, and Frank A. Moul- 
ton, West Millbury, also show herds of Jerseys, 
most of which are decidedly meritorious. 
The Ayrshires. 
Bela J. Stone, Westboro’, has one of the largest 
herds of Ayrshires, numbering 27 animals, mostly 
young and breeding stock, headed by Brown 
Douglas, 2d, a fine 3-year-old specimen of his kind. 
This well known herd needs no description from 
us. A herd of Ayrshires was shown by Herbert 
Merriam, Weston, and a fine pair of Guernseys, 
bull and cow, with their yellow skins and waxy 
horns, by the same exhibitor, suggests the ques- 
tion whether the Ayrshire is quite up to the ideal 
standard of the dairy cow; but the herd of splen- 
did Ayrshires, exhibited by S. M. & D. Wells, 
Weathersfield, Ct., are likely to dispel any doubts 
in that direction. The Wells Bros. show 13 head; 
among them acow witha milk record of 64 lbs. 
per day. Nor is this more remarkable than the 
yield of one of Mr. Merriam’s heifers that gave 
nineteen quarts per day, the first year in milk, and 
when buta little over two years old. Ayrshire 
cattle were also shown by Wm. A. Childs, New 
Braintree, and G. P. Young, Grafton. 
Swiss. 
The Swiss cattle with their thick necks, broad 


of 





hips, and quiet dispositions, seem to be growing 


somewhat in favor in the vicinity of Worcester. 
J. A. Bancroft, Worcester, shows six animals; 
James F. Leach, Bridgewater, a herd of 13; D. G. 
Aldrich as many or more, all good specimens as 
might be expected from such sources. D. G. 
Roberts, Pittsfield, exhibits eight-years old Swiss 
cow Bessie. 
Holsteins. 

Luther G. Moore, Worcester, has 4 Holstein 
cows with calves by their side, and a bull 2-years 
old broken to work. Wm. A. Russell, Lawrence, 
has a very fine herd numbering 27, with three cows 
showing milk records varying from 9291 Ibs. of 
milk in 262 days, to 16,274 Ibs, in 362 days, and a 
yield of 784 lbs. inasingle day from his Lady 
Clifeden. I. N. Keyes, Worcester, also shows a 
dozen Swiss animals of different ages. Wm. Rob- 
inson, Barre, with 5 animals, concludes the show 
in this department, unless other entries come in 
later. 

Grades. 

A few good grade cows were shown by Wm. A. 
Childs, and Pliny Moore, Worcester, some extra 
ones by Luther Crawford. Wm. Robinson, Barre, 
shows a herd of grade Holsteins; A. M. Brigham, 
Marlboro’, do., and one grade Hereford is exhib- 
ited by Dr. Bailey, which he names “Ensilage.” 

There is also the usual number of odds and ends 
which would hardly honor a local town fair. The 
Grades are located here and there wherever there 
isa spare shed, and are a coustant surprise, both 
in their location and diversity of character. Ina 
herd of four, O. A. Kelly, Worcester, shows one 
large polled cow bearing strong resemblance to the 
Norfolk County Jamestowns, which of course took 
our eye. 

J. A. Bancroft, Worcester, shows some Grade 
Jerseys of high blood and promising points for 
business, and L. F. Bancroft one family cow that 
is worth a half dozen of such as are often shown. 
D. G. Aldrich shows Grade Swiss in addition to 
his pure bred animals. 

Of Guernseys 

there is but one herd beside the two mentioned 
above as belonging to Mr. Merriam of Newton. 
Col. A. Warner, Pomfret, Ct., is the owner of this 
herd, and avisitor who had just returned from a 
trip to the Channel Islands, stated to-day that as 
good Guernseys cannot be bought on their native 
island. 

With the growing prominence this herd is tak- 
ing, it would seem that the event of a New Eng- 
land Cattle Show should have brought out a larger 
exhibit, but perhaps one of the admirers of this 
stock was not far from the truth when he said that 
when the managers of the Society shall conclude 
to give as much encouragement to breeders of 
choice cattle as they do to contests on bicycles, the 
cattle will be forthcoming. 

At this stage of our tour, we find our attention 
drawn from the cattle pens to the sheep, swine and 
poultry departments through which we take a has- 
ty glance. 

The show of sheep is decidedly small; the prom- 
inent Vermont breeders not being largely repre- 
sented. 

The poultry is of fair quality, but the entries are 
nearly all from Worcester and vicinity, and the 
number of birds shown compares very poorly with 
even a State exhibition. 

The pens of swine are filled somewhat better 
than the sheep pens, but hogs and pigs are not par- 
ticularly popular here to-day. 

In my next I will endeavor to give more details 
ofthe show in these departments and a further re- 
port of cattle, including Short-horns, Devons and 
Herefords, of which there are several very choice 
collections. 

The bicycle races afforded the chief attraction to 
those who were unaccustomed to shows of that 
kind. 125 riders with their diverse uniforms moy- 
ing so quietly and rapidly around the track, was 
indeed a beautiful sight. 

The winner of the first purse in the one mile 
race, being from some cause unable to take the 
train at Framingham, rode his machine over the 
thirty miles of highway, reaching Worcester only 
in time to enter for the contest. 

One interesting feature of the day was the visit 
of the eighty street laborers of Worcester, who 
were allowed a day ‘off’ under pay and who were 
all taken to Mr. W. H. Earl!’s lunch room and treat- 
ed to a good dinner, under the escort and at the per- 
sonal expense of Joseph S. Perry, the city street 
commissioner. 

WeEDNEDSAY MORNING. 

The sky is still overhung with clouds, and the 
chilly northeast wind makes overcoats and wrap- 
pers in demand, but the rain holds offand the en- 
trances to the grounds begin to look pretty lively. 

Gov. Long and attendants arrived this morning, 
and the show may now be said to be well under 
way. Old friends both agricultural and otherwise 
are constantly meeting, and many new acquaint- 
ances are being made. Indeed the opportunity for 
meeting friends is one of the happiest features of 
exhibitions of this kind, and will as 
human beings are of more consequence than sheep, 
hogs and other farm animals. 

To be sure there is sometimes a little hog mo- 
tion observable among human animals, but it is 
something we havea right to be proud of that 
such crowds of people as gather here can mingle 
together with so little friction as there is. 

‘Lhere are representatives here from pretty much 
every class in society, but thus far it isa very or- 
derly company, and the grounds are very much 
more free from things of an objectionable nature 
than has been the case at many of the former exhi- 
Much credit is due to the 
deter- 


be, so long 


bitions of the Society. 
officers of the Worcester Society who are 
mined to have as clean a shown as possible. 

Returning to the cattle pens we find the 

Bhorthorns 
first coming to notice. B. Sumner, Woodstock, 
Ct., as usual shows a leading herd of short horns 
numbering 12, headed by the old bull “Baron 
Huback” well known among herders of this stock 
at home and abroad. Lyman Draper, Brookticld, 
Elisha Darling, Charlton Depot, Wm. Neal, Mer- 
edith Village, N. H. Geo. F. Woodbury, Sutton, 
J.L. Ellsworth, Worcester and E. M. Holman, 
Millbury, all show herds of shorthorns that are 
creditable to both the breed and owner. 
Devons. 

Since horses have so largely displaced oxen as 
draught animals on farms, the Devons find fewer 
admirers than formerly. Yet as a dairy cow the 
Devon is not easy to beat, particularly for butter 
making. Harvey Dodge, Sutton, is one of the 
largest exhibitors and with his reputation it is need- 
less to say that his stock exhibited is what it 
should be. Isaac Woodbury, Saiem, N. H. has a 
herd that we should not hesitate to pronounce first 
class. 

R. L. Coe & Sons, Centre Harbor, N. H., Wm 
Fames, Worcester, John Sanborn, Ea. Concord, N. 
H., and N. B. Read, Princeton are all giving the 
judges a task that is by no means an easy one. 

Herefords. 

The knowing ones who have kept track of the 
importations of stock the past year, are happy to- 
day, as they gather around the herd of 25 Here- 
fords shown by Burleigh & Bodwell, Fairfield 
Centre and Hallowell, Me.; 21 of these were se- 
lected and imported the present season by Mr. 
Burleigh from the very best herds in their native 
country. His 2-year-old bull *‘Careful,”’ it is hard 
to make visitors unacquainted with this stock be- 
lieve is not twice that age, and his 4-year-old cow, 
Lemon, didn’t probably detain the judges very 
long in awarding Ist and the sweepstakes premi- 
ums. J.S. Hawes, So. Vassalboro, Me., is the 
only other competitor in Herefords; he has 14 
head, and I find 11 ribbons hanging to his stalls. 

Fat cattle and working oxen are not prominent 
in the exhibition, very few animals in either 
class having come to our notice. But the hour for 
closing the mail is near, and further notes must be 
deferred to a later date. To-morrow the plough- 
ing will take place when we expect a lively time. 





Tuer SicNau Service.—There is a grow- 
ing belief that, before any appointment of a 
successor to General Meyer is made, there 
should be a reorganization of the signal ser- 
vice. It really do@ not belong to the army, 
and there is no reason why it should be con- 
tinued asa part of the army. The officers 
who are detailed to work in the weather 
bureau in Washington attend simply to the 
administrative part of the work, and have lit- 
tle to do with the weather observation. Capt. 
Howgate, who is making such a vigorous push 
for General Meyer's place, is in charge of the 
property used in the signal service, and is the 
disbursing clerk in the signal office. The 
leading officers of the army, and especially 
General Sherman, do not regard the work of 
the present signal corps as military in any 
sense, and they will be very glad to see it 
made a separate bureau of the Government. 





Is 1T POSSIBLE that a remedy made of such com- 
mon, simple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, &c., can make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as Hop Bitters do ? It 
must be, for when old and young, rich and 
poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer and Editor, all 
testify to having been cured by them, we must be- 
lieve and doubt no longer. See other column.— 
Post. 





HEApACcHE.—There are various causes for head- 
ache, as derangement of the circulating system, of 
the digestive organs, of the nervous system, &e. 
VEGcETINE can be said to be a sure remedy for the 
many kinds of headache, as it acts directly upon 
the various causes of this complaint,—Nervousness, 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Biliousness, &c. Try the VeGcuTine. You will 
never regret it. 





“Diep or Bricut’s Diszase;” how frequent 
the announcement! Every case might have been 
saved by using Hunt’s Remedy. 








Ricu in wee pnt ape | material beyond all 
other foods and medicines are Malt Bitters. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. » 
THE MAGAZINES. 

St. Nicholas for September is a thorough sea- 
side and out-of-doors number. Miss Alcott’s se- 
rial, “Jack and Jill,” takes its young people 
through fun and mishap beside the sea,and Mr. 
Noah Brooks describes a night attack by the 
‘White Bears” upon the camp of the ‘Fairport 
Nine” with other adventures of that enterprising 
club. Of the short stories, all illustrated, “A Day 
off Barnegat,” narrates how cedar logs are mined 
out of sunken marshes; ‘“‘Roll’s Runaway,” tells 
how a kite flew out to sea, towing a boy in a small 
boat; “How Tom Cole Carried out his Plan” par- 
aphrases an incident in the lifeof William Morris 
Hunt; “The Lesson of Walnut Creek,” shows the 
advantage of girls knowing how to swim; ‘The 
New Engineer of the Valley Railroad,” gives an 
account of arash monkey's exploit on an unat- 
tended locomotive; and ‘“‘The Naughtiest Day of 
my Life,” is the first half of a characteristic story 
by H. H. A “Talk about the Bicycle,” and an ar- 
ticle on “Rigging and Sailing Small Boats” will be 
full of interest for the boys, while the girls will be 
equally pleased with the descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the “Girls’ Swimming-Bath.” There are 
also in the number several comical pictures, a 
number of poems, and the usual departments, 
“Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” *‘Letter-Box,” and “Riddle- 
Box.” 

Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly for the autumn sea- 
son has been received. It opens with a choice se- 
lection of literary articles, lessons in dress-making, 
lace-making, cooking, etc. Then follows a general 
review of Fashions for the Fall season, and re- 
views of the different departments of household 
economy, commencing with that of Fall costumes. 
In every department a clear description of the 
changes of fashion is given; new articles ar 
scribed at length, and illustrated ina really artis- 
tic manner; and complete price lists are given, t 
enable the reader to compare the cost of different 
styles. A magnificent lithographed Fashion Plate 
accompanies the book, representing actual cos- 
tumes, at moderate prices. The magazine, as a 
whole, forms a perfect shopping guide, and should 
enable its readers to make their purchases from 
any store in the country, without fear of being 


de- 


over-charged, or induced to buy unfashionable 
goods. Published by Ehrich Bros., 287 to 295 
Eighth Ave., New York, at 50 cents A*Vear, or | 
cents a single copy. 





SUTTON AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 

The first exhibition of the ‘‘Union Agri- 
cultural Society,” of Sutton, Millbury and 
Auburn, was held at Sutton on Wednesday ot 
last week with great success. The show of 
stock comprised over 100 head of neat cattle, 
including both thoroughbreds and grades, 
Devons, Durhams, Swiss, Dutch, Jerseys and 
Ayrshires. For the plowing match there were 
29 competitors, 13 with oxen and 16 with 
horses. 
tries of five years old and upwards, and 6 of 


Of working oxen there were 15 en- 
four years old, making 21 in all. Of swine 
there were 6 entries, and of 
Among the cattle exhibited the fine Devons 
of Harvey Dodge and H. S. Stockwell, the 
Swiss cattle of Allen E. Rich of Auburn, and 


poultry 5. 


a pair of fat cattle weighing 3724 pounds, ex- 
hibited by Foster Freeland of Sutton, were 
especially The of 
fruit, vegetables, &c., in the town hall was 


noticeable. exhibition 


very fine, especially of apples and pears. 
The address by Hon. Daniel Needham. was 


upon the necessity and benefit of useful in- | #Tain ever seen. 


dustrial occupation to develop the highest 
character in man, especially that best of all 
It 
able and instructive essay, and was listened to 
with marked attention and approval by an au- 
dience only limited by the capacity of the 
the held. 
were also Ex-Mayor 


occupations, life upon the farm. was an 


Church in which exercises were 
Addresses 
Pratt of Worcester, and Hon. John E. 


sell the new Secretary of the State Board of 


made by 


Rus- 


Agriculture. 





Miscellancous Htems. 


te A whirlwind at Richmond, Va., 
night, did considerabie damage. 

te There is to be a baby show at the Maine 
state fair. 


Sunday 


te Bridgeton’s (Conn.) corn factory packs 
30,000 cans a day. 

te During August 358 oil wells, with a 
production of 8039 barrels, were finished in 
the oil regions. 

te@ Dr. Thomas Mason, a wealthy dentist 
of Brooklyn, committed suicide two or three 
days ago in Prospect Park. 

te Another cave has been discovered on 
the shores of Merrymeeting bay, Me., in 
which Indian relics have been found. 

t= The South Carolina Republican Con- 
vention decided not to place a State ticket in 
the field, but nominated Presidential electors. 

te A recent lawsuit in London incidentally 
brought out the opinion of experts concerning 
the value of the land in the city, that one 
acre was worth $4,116,420. . 

tz@ A fire at Hart’s Falls, N. Y., Fri- 
day, destroyed;eleven buildings, comprising 
almost the whole of the business portion of 
the village, and causing a loss of $60,000, 


on 


(e Engineers onthe tunnel of river St. 
Lawrence, between Hochelaga and Longueil, 
are daily at work on surveys for location of 
the line and are sanguine of success. 


te A recent cyclone at High Ridge, Conn., 
levelled five hundred trees into an impassable 
jungle. Had the storm struck an inhabited 
area, great loss of life would have followed. 


te The British steamer Hardwick, of 678 
tons, from Odessa tor Bristol, laden with 
barley, shifted her cargo and foundered a few 
days ago, and all on board were lost except 
one fireman. 

te Two stage coaches were stopped by 
highwaymen near the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, last Friday night, and the passen- 
gers robbed of all their watches, jewelry and 
money. 


t= A grain warehouse at Washington Cor- 
ners, Almeda county, Cal., containing about 
150,000 sacks of wheat and barley, was burned 
last Friday morning. Loss probably $250,- 
000. Believed to be incendiary. 

te The house and its contents and also the 
barn belonging to George Cole were burned 
at Princeton, Me., last Sunday night. A 
seven-years-old child was burned to death in 
the house, the rest of the family barely escap- 
ing. 

te Isaac Woodruff of Hadley, Mass., com- 
mitted suicide late Saturday night by jumping 
into the Connecticut River from the bridge. 
He was formerly a well-to-do farmer ; reverses 
had affected his mind, and he was placed in a 
hospital last summer, but afterwards discharg- 
ed. 

tz The public debt statement shows a re- 





duction of $12,027,169 during August. The 
cash in the treasury is $196,668,352; out- 


standing legal tenders, $346,681,010; frac- 
tional currency, $7,181,995; certificates of 
deposit, $11,300,000; gold certificates, 36,- 
697,900; silver certificates, 813,138,040. 

te” The drought in the vicinity of Bangor, 
Me., is very severe, and parties owning stock 
sometimes have to haul water a number of 
miles. Wellsand brooks are drying up, and 
everything has a parched appearance. There 
will be little or no fall feed if rain holds off 
much longer. 


ta Gen. Walker, Superintendent of the 
U. S. Census has become very sensitive about 
the rumors which find their way into the 
papers, and the comments editorially made 
thereon, and has accordingly issued an order 
prohibiting all census employes giving any in- 
formation to newspaper reporters or talking to 
persons not their official superiors about the 
work of the office or any of the facts disclosed 
by the census returns. 


te The ship Eric the Red, of Bath, Me., 
Captain Allen, which sailed from New York 
June 10 for Melbourne, has been totally lost 
off Cape Otway, a headland on the southwest 
coast of Australia. No particulars received. 
The Eric the Red wasa good ship of 1580 
tons register, built in 1871 at Bath, where she 
was owned by Messrs. E. & A. Sewell. It is 
understood that there is not much insurance 
upon the ship, which was valued at about 
#50,000. 

i About 1 o'clock last Saturday morning 
the Dudley House, a large hotel in Salamanca, 
N. Y., was discovered to be on fire. A 
moment after the flames broke through the 
roof, and the entire building was enveloped. 
The building is located in a solid portion of 
Main street, and the fire spread rapidly up 
and down the street on both sides, consuming 
22 buildings before it could be stopped. The 
fire was caused by the explosiou of a lamp, 
and the total loss will amourt to $157,000. 


te The Internal Revenue Bureau has com- 
pleted its — of the internal revenue re- 
ceived for the last fiscal year, with a statement 
showing the sources whence the revenue is de- 
rived. Illinois heads the list, her total being 
$23,000,000, $19,500,000 of which were from 
spirits. The State of Illinois alone paid more 
internal revenue taxes than the entire South. 
Ohio, is the second ranking State, paying $18,- 
000,000 of tax. New York pays four times as 
much tax on fermented liquors as any other 
State. Nearly all the internal revenue tax 





paid by Virginia is for tobacco. 
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On Sunday afternoon the city of Mo- 
bile, Ala., was visited by a fearful conflagra- 
tion, destroying property to the amount of 
nearly half a million dollars. 


te A New York coroner, in view of the 
alarming increase in the number of suicides, 
has been endeavoring to elicit from his juries, 
some practical suggestion as how to check this 
species of crime. The latest recommendation 
is to pass a statute giving up the bodies of 
suicides to the doctors for dissection. 


ee The cotton factories of Petersburg, 
Va., are improving rapidly, their annual con- 
sumption of cotton touching 10,000 bales, and 
their, annual production being 12,000,000 
yards of cloth, such as drillings, ducks, fine 
shirtings and sheetings. hey bave about 
26,000 spindles, 900 looms, and employ nearly 
1000 hands. 


te The house, barn and steam cider mill 
of Amos S. and Jacob R. Andrews, at West 
Gloucester, Mass., were destroyed by fire Fri- 
day morning. The furniture in the house and 
the live stock inthe barn were saved. All 
else was destroyed. ‘The origin of the fire is 
unknown. Loss about $6000; partially in- 
sured. ‘ 

te The piano-case factory on Granite 
street, Leominster, owned by Steinway & 
Sons of New York, was burned last Friday 
morning. ‘The fire caught froma stove in 
which the watchman had kindled a fire and 
left. Some workmen saved their tools, and a 
few unfinished cases were saved, but the 
building, machinery, some tools and most of 
the stock are a total loss. Loss estimated at 
$15,000. 


te Five thousand acres of timber lands in 
and near Plymouth, N. H., known as the 
Ellsworth Lands, were sold last week to Mas- 
sachusetts and other parties. ‘There are 60,- 
000,000 feet of spruce and hemlock ; in some 
places 100,000 spruce to the acre. J. W. 
Morrison, the manager, of Campton Village, 
will build a road about four miles from Pem- 
igewasset River, to make the lands accessi- 
ble. 

te A certificate of the New York Under- 
ground Railway Company has been filed in 
the office of the county clerk’s oflice. The 
road-.seil! be built from the Battery, under 
Broadway and Madison avenue to Central 
Park, with a branch from Madison square un- 
der Broadway to 59th street and &th avenue. 
Among the incorporators are Hugh J. Jewett, 
George ‘Tieknor Curtis, S. L. M. Barlow, 
General McClellan. The latter, who will 
probably be president of the concern, said the 
work of excavation would be begun in October 
or November. 


t¥ Farmers living on both sides of the 
Connecticut River above Bellows Falls peti- 
tioned for and received an injunction from a 
New Hampshire court against the Bellows 
Falls Water Power Company to prevent them 
from raising their dam across the river, but 
the injunction proved to be incorrect, and 
while it was going back to Concord for revi- 
sion the company hurried up iatters, and 
completed the work. The company are now 
at work widening and deepening the canal by 
which the water is carried from the pond to 
the factories below the village. 


te During the month of August, no less 
than 13,300,000 bushels of grain were shipped 
from the port of New York, requiring the ser- 
vices, in whole or in part, of 525 vessels. 
Shippers say the demand for grain has only 
commenced, that the orders from Europe are 
steadily pouring in, and that the present 
month will be the largest in exportation of 
They confidently expect 
the shipments will amount to 15,000,000 
bushels. Every vessel in the port that can 
carry grain has been chartered, and espace for 
part cargoes of grain has been secured a 
month ahead. The large elevators are busy 
day loading vessels, and the demand 








nicht and 
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for more vessels is increasing. 


Che Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept 
[Corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwarp, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19 
Poultry and Came; UH. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & &1, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
ReER & Co., Nos. && & 00, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & Jones, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RicHARDBON 
& Co., No.1, F. UH. Square, Fruit and Nuts.] 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Cheese, # ® . .12 @. 17 
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Rt r, + 
Lump ..e« 25 @. 40 Sage, # bh. .16 a. 18 
Pr etub . .28 @. 3b Neuichatel, ea 10 
2d quality ..24 u 7 |Eggs,¢@ doz. .17 g. 2 

yan i, sens @ 20 Cape, .. >am@. 20 

Fruita and Berries. 

bbl 16 2 00 Hamburg, . @. 75 

° a. 50 |Lemona, ¥ doz 20 a - ) 

p, ea 25 |Musrkmelons,eals a. 25 

. 8 |Oranges, ¢ oz 60a 7h 
Watermel’s,ea 20 @ 

rd, box 15 @. 20 

Fraits and Neuts--Dry and Canned. 

Almonds, ’ th .25 w. 40 | Prunes, #? th. .15 @. 20 

shelled, # ib .50 a. 60 | Peaches, ¥ th .20 a. 25 
th .. 8 gw. 12 #qtcan.... @. 50 

vt 10 a. 15 Raising,lay’s?’ 25 @. 33 

Ih . 6 2d io keg, # bh. ..10.@. 15 

<i Ou 15 |Shagburks, # qt 8 q. 10 

» «15 «4. 40 | Walnuts,Englishi5 a. 20 

wth .. w. 20 Naples, .... a. 20 

1 10 a. 15 | Zante cur’ts, Wt 1.12 

ee gq. 20 
Vegetables. 

Beans,’ pk « « a. 50 | Peas, aplit, @ qt. g@. 10 
. , ote ' 15 ” bushel 75 @ a 

Be , ’ barrel . .175 a4 200 

Cn ; . Sage and Thyme 

Cut lia. 2% | @bumch.... & 6 

Cor - 15 |Squashes 

Cu “4 2 Murrow,lb ..a@. 2 

keyg .10 - 15 | Tomatoes, #@ qt. a. 5 

Lettuce # head t 5 |Turnips,@ pk. . a. 2% 

Onions, pk 40 


Reats~<-P resh. 
Lard, leaf, ...8@. 9 





steak 20 a. 2 Tried ....8@. 10 

12 4 t Mutton 
it eel2 ua. 20 legs, @ th. . .14 &. 17 
; «+5 ug. 10] foreqr,¥ th . 6ha. 10 
Pla indnvle Ga. 8] chops ....15a4. 20 


3a. 4 |Pork,’ & 








te 10 Roast and stks 8 @. 9 
Ra 4 Suet, @th....G4a. 7 
» 6} 7 |\Tallow, # th . .74g. 
n 5 | Veal, Wdqr? th a@. 17 
8 fore qr ....8 @. 12 
loins, ....15 @. 2 
hind qr, th. .15 a@. 18 | Sweetbreada, 33 a. 50 
fore qr, th. .10 a. 124 
Ments--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, ¢? thll @. 13 amoked,ea .&5 @ 100 
Bacon, ’ th .10 @. 11 Sheep,do.#dz a. 50 
st Idersa, W th S - & | Pigs’feet, Ph. . a. 8 

wn 8 « 10 | Sausage, #tb . .& q@. 10 


10 





Bologna, t#? th.9 @. 10 


, ’ ve a 

corned,’ th 6 a. 
t 
A 


Smoked, # th. 14 a. 17 [Tripe,@ th. ..10 @. 12 

Tongues, ¥ th .13 @. 15 
Pouitry and Game. 

Chickens, # ™% .25 a. 30 aquabs, #@ pr.50 a. 60 
Ducks, ¢ h’ce, #7 120 w@. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 « 300 
Fowls,#% th ..15 a. 20 juarter, #@ th 10 a. 
Geese, # th... I | Turkeys, 

Green, Wh... - 25 choice, ¥ g. 20 
Pigeons,” doz2 00 a 250 | 

Fish--Fresh. 
Base, tt) . . .12 @. 15 | Mackerel,ea -8 @. 15 
Bluetish, ¥ th .. @. 10 Spanish, th... @. 30 
Cod,’ ....6a4. 8 |Perch,¥doz .. G&G 15 
Pickerel,? h. .8 @. 12 


Penobscot Salmon, 


tongues,? tb. . @ 

cheeks, #@ mh .. @ fresh,’ hb... @. 40 

Liver Oil, pt. a Soft shell crabs,dz @ 100 
i Ae a Smelts,#@h... @. 25 


Swordtish, # b @. 15 
Tautog, @b... @ 
3 rout, # th. . 30a. 3% 
6 Lake, # tb. q. 
Turbot, ¥th..-+ @. 


Kels, tb.» . 1 
Flound i 
Frog’s Leg 
Haddock, : 
Halibut,@ th. , 
chicken, 7 Bb, @. V7 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,# th. .7 a. 9 | Lobster, #? mh. L 
Clams, # gall . . @. 60 |Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th a. 12 v gall a@ 100 


ra, © 





oe O&e 


“oe 











Fins, # t) . .10 @. 12 |Salmon,smk’dth . @. 20 
Herrings, do. #¥ dz @. 20 Pickled, # bh. . @. 20 
Scaled,# box . q@. 35 |Scallops,qt ... @. 30 
Mackerel— | Tongues and Sounds— 
Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 Wt weve ee G- 12% 
Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. &, 1880. 

The warm weather has to some extent interfered 
with business, but prices, especially for dairy products 
are firm, and the large supply of fruits and vegetables 
in the market, makes some activity necessary in dis- 
posing of them. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week, 23,169 pks 1411 bxs. 
The “boom” in butter continues, and prices are a 
shade higher than last week and quite firm. We quote 
ut 20@30c & tb for fine creameries; 25@27c for good do; 
2Ra@20c for New York and Vermont choice dairy, the 
latter an extreme price for something fancy, 24¢26c 
for fair to good Northern dairy; 22@25c for Western 
dairy-packed, and 20@23¢ ¥ tb for ladie-packed. 

Richmond, Vt., Sept. 6.—Butter was firm and active 
today, selling readily at 25@26c for the best marks; fair 
to good sold at 20a@24c, and ordinary at 18¢ # th. Cheese 
sold at 11g11%c for farm make, and sage and factory 
at l2@12i,c ¥ bb. a 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 26,047 fbxs. Pri 
ces remain firm, but sales have been quite light for 
some days. We quote fine factory at lzyal3's ¥ 
and fair to good do at 11@12c. Farm dairies are sell- 
ing at Salic ¥ th, and skims at 6@9c. 

Little Falls, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Market closed dull, 
with prices 4:c lower than last week; 4000 boxes of 
factory cheese were sold at 11,@12\c ¥ th; the bulk at 
12¢; the sales of dairy-made cheese were 565 boxes at 
11@12c, and the sales of butter were 45 pkgs at 23@26c. 

Eges.—Receipts of the week 1898 bxs 32 bbls. Fresh 
eggs are in demand and sell readily at quotations, 
which we can not change from last week’s figures. 
Good lots of Eastern sell at 17@174%¢ # doz. Northern 
at about the same price; Canada at 16@16}¢c, and 
Western at 14@ lic. 

Beans.—The receipts have been quite large and 
prices are a shade easier, purchasers being at the same 
time rather more particular as to quality. Trade is 
comparatively quiet at $1.75@1.90 # bush for pea beans, 
and $1.4041.50 for mediums. Yellow eyes are in limit- 
ed demand at $2.15@2.30 ¥ bush. 

Vegetables.—The market is a little overstocked 
with potatoes and prices are lower. A great part of 
those arriving by rail are in bad order, owing to the 
extreme heat, and have to be sold very low. Northern 
stock has been selling at 45@50c, and choice Eastern 
at 50@55c ¥ per bushel. Sweet potatoes are selling at 

225a3 ¥ bbl, the latter price for choice Jerseys. 
Onions are in fair demand at $3@375 ¥ bbl. Cab- 
bages $648 per hundred. Tomatoes 20@30c per bushel. 
Green corn 6@8c ¥ doz. 

Fruit.—Apples are in enormous supply, and a poor 
quality of fruit can hardly be given away. Good ship- 
ping fruit brings from $1@125 ¥ bbl and common 
from 60ca@$1. Peaches are in fair supply at 75c@$150 ¥ 
basket. Grapes are in ample stock at 4@5c for Con- 
cords and 54a7c for Delawares. Bartlett pears are 
selling at $244 & bushel. 

Fresh Meats.—There is a considerable business 
doing, and prices are a shade easier. We quote hind 
quarters of beef at 8@1044c, and fore do at 5@6c ¥ 
ib. Veal sells at 7@9c. Mutton at 7@1lc and lamb at 
9@ize ¥ bh. 


Hay and Straw.—There is no change to note to- 
forward more free- 





day in prices. New hay is comin, 
ly, and sells at the prices of old, as it is a little 
brighter. Straw is quiet, with sales of good lots to- 


NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, 
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day at $20” ton. We quote prime bright hay at $19 
@20 # ton, with occasional sales of fancy car-loads at 
something higher; common hay at $144@17 ¥ ton; 
rye straw at $1/@20, and oat do at $9@10 #¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 8, 1880. 








Beeswax. Nos.1&2..50@. 6 

low, ¥ B. .24 @. 28 ExtraBoston 70 @. 75 

Whitey ® . 140 $1 60 |Neatsfooty gal. 85 @ 100 
Coal. Petroleum, 

Cannel, # tonl0 00 @15 00 | Crude eos 649. Th 

Anthracite, # 2000 Bs— Refined e+ -9@. 10 

retail .. .550 @ 600 do. cases, . .13 @. 134 

cargo ...500 #550 |Naptha.....8ha. 9 
Coffee. Produce. 

Mocha, ¥& . .24 @. 24h Apples,¥ bbl . 50 @ 150 

Java... +18 @. 26 dried, 9B ..5@. 6 

Maracaibo ..14 @. 1s sliced, 9 . .bha. 7 

Rio ..-.+- lh B. V evaporated, h12 @. 16 

Cotton. Butter, # h— 

Ipls _ Gulf Creame ries 26a. 30 

Ordinary . be “ae 10 prim Vt.&N.Y.26 @. 29 

Middling ka. 128] fairto good .24 @. 26 

Fair .. 38 @. 14g} Common , -16@. 18 

j eg Western. -20@. 2 


Pomestics. Beans, # bushel 

















Sheetings and Shirtings— Smallandex 175 @ 190 
Heavy44...8 @- §&}/ Yellow Eyes2 15 @ 2 30 
Medium 4-4. .7 4. 74| Mediums. .140 @ 150 

Drills, brown. . 84g. 9 |Cheese, 7 b— 

Print Cloths ..3)a. 3 prime factory 12 @. 134 

Cotton Flannelsl04y . 17 fairto good .11 @. 12 

Prints, fancy ..6@. 74 se dairy ..8@. 11 

* skim ...+ 64 ¥ 
Fish. Eggs, #@ doz. .14 uy. 174 

Cod, large, qt! 4 Onions, # bbl 300 g 375 
small... .% Potatoes— 

Hake.....1 bush... 45 @. 60 

Pollock ...1 Sweet, # bbl 225 @ 275 

Haddock, ol Poultry, ¥h ..9@. 18 

Mackerel Pickles, ¥ bbl— 

No. 1, # bb1 1200 @15 00 coarse. .... @600 
No.2... .-700 4800 | medium . .9 00 @1000 
No.3 2.4504 550] fine, , . .1100 %1200 

eeeeee . 350 @ 400 | mixed . .1100 #1200 

Salmon— Tinegs t 2 4 
No. 1,” bb] 20 00 @22 00 i om, Vom. 18 6. © 

Serring— | Provisions. 
acaled, # box 22 4. 24 Beet, Mess— 





pickled,@bbl2 25 @ 27! 
Fiour and Meal. 


Western sup .325 @ 3 


West. mess 950 @1000 
West. ext. 1025 #1050 
Plate . . 1100 @1150 
Pork, prime . 12 50 @13 60 





Com, extra .400 a 450 Mess 16 25 16 50 
Wisconsin and Minnesot: Clear . 2 19 00 @i9 50 
Com. to ch’ce4 25 «4 8 5 Backe . . 19 50 @20 00 
Patents .. .600 @ 750 Lard,tce,¥h .8 @. &j 


Michigan and Ohio 
Choice ext .5 00 @ 55 

Illinois and Indiana 
Choice ext .5 t 

St. Louisext 550 a 


caddies, ¥ th .¥j@. 10j 
Hame,smoked.10 @. 12 
| Hogs, dressed . @.. 


| Salt—¥ hhd. 





Southernext 6 00 | Turks Island.210 @ 24 

Corn Meal . ce 4 Liverpool . .175 @ 190 

Rye Flour . .45¢ ? bag, fine. .225 @ 250 

Oat Mead . .500 « 699 | Coarse fine, .160 &@ 190 
Fruit. 


al . Seed. 

monds— = . 

Soft shell Corrected by Schlegel $ 
ttler. 


Citron... 


eo 18 A. 
































oo tt 
Currants : ) 54) Clover, red .. . Sha v) 
Dates? B® ...5 4 ( white Dutch B25 a. 30 
Pea Nuts . 5 6 |Grass, # bushe]l— 
Figs,drums ... @.- Herds ...275 ® 300 

Layers... .-l2a. Hungarian .. @ 150 
Lemons,@box 350 @ 450) Millet ..... @ 160 
Oranges,#box7 00 « 8 00 Ked Top, bag? 75 a 325 
Raisins, layer 220 « $0 | Fowlmead'’w 260 a 300 

Loose Muse 217 4 250 | n 400 

Grain, | ® 300 
. ‘ “i 200 
Corn, ¥ 56 ibs Orchard a 2200 

Ye llow . ay * | Buckwheat, bu 2100 

No.1 mixed . 5t - ** | Barley, # bush1 00 1 25 

No. 2 mixed ; 1 + 

No.21 ae | - «125 « 150 

u ner uded winter. . @ 250 

teamer . 

Stes ‘ : ly eee 4300 
Oats cos oes _ + Linseed, Am. 150 @ 145 
: heat... ” ¢ “4 Calcutta, . fn 200 

aaa srr oon Ho oR 

5 oa in y er ee ( ae | 
Barley .++-s . Mustard Seed .. gq. 10 
Shorts, # ton 1 bo . 
Fine Feed. . 17 00 @17 50 Spices. 
Middlings si 27° | Cassia, vm lkhn . 194 
oo Mea a Sl Cloves oc 0 03 @ 424 

. °° Oe, |\inmer «eee 444 43 

‘ton . seated Muce . 65 « 75 

Hlay—t” 2000 Ika. Nutmegs .. +85 @. W 
East.& North.1400 12000 [7 °PPEF + + ee 144g. 15) 

At City Scales—retail. Starch. 
Country Hay Wheat, # & ha > 

¢#* ton . 17 00 42200 Ih ee : ‘Sha. 4 
Stri eis 100 4 1% i... 6c * . 
Straw, 100 tt ( Potato, bh. , 7. 4 

Hides and Skins, Sugar 
“laa. 1” Cuba Muscovado 

dbiaug r ee ir to os =a wy 

Tad aves oa. il Fair to g’d ref 73a. 7 

‘ a . Prime refining & 4 ar 

B. Ayres, dry . 2 Tomball ’ i 

ees entrifugal St Ky 

Rio Grane ‘ Retined, cube . 108 
Western, dry .1* - 20 > 5 

wes , a iC Powdered ... @. 103 
ee Se SM , “ Granulated - #@. 104 
Goat Skins o eed & ‘4 Coffee crush Sha 04 

Honey. 
Cuba, ¥ gal . 100 @ 12 Tallow. 
Northern Rendered, ¥ tb "ds 6% 

Box, # th ..17 a 2 |Grease «1.4.4 @ 5 

Strained th. 14 ( 

- Kops. €0 
187 ° to 
1875, « « 40 

Jeuther 55 
Sole, B. Ayre ca 
commor ° 24 ay 

Oak ». eae snd 
Upper, in rough Pans s+ 2 »22 @. 6 

Hemlock . . 26 ( Tobacco. 

Oak ..-. ! | Wrappers, Conn. & Masa, 
Calf Skins, # i Fillers , AQ. Gh 
Rough — ‘ Sec 22 +10Q@. 13 
Finished. . «| - 75 | Selections . .35 @. 43 
Frencl 1 2 2 New York assorted lote. 

Lime. Common ..10 @,. 11 

Good ... .lha 15 

Rockland, and Ohio 9 @. 25 
Lumber. Riese « 80 4125 

h& Y eed 3 105 


Pine, clear 


OFS «> 
Yood and Bark. 


















































Coarse No.! 00 @17 00 
- Refuse a Ab, OO Gis | Retail prices ¥ cord. 
Shipping b’d> : ‘00 lark hemlock 
‘ irk, hemlock. . @. 
Spruce ¢ Wood, hard 710 00 
Nos.1&%, 1400 6 Of —_ _ ce ‘ : ot 
Refuse ie uti saaied Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Hemlock Boards Bark .. «+. f 800 
> 9 | Wood, hard .575 4 650 
a : Soft . » -500 @ 575 
al 
mn 4 Wool, 
2 Ohio and Pensylvania— 
Picklock. . .46 @. 48 
15 0 Choice XX, .43 @. 45 
Y FineX..«. 44 
M Medium ,. 45 
1 $28 Coarse. . -%y s 
i4 Mich., N. Y. & Vermont 
Molasses. hxtraand XX 39 g. 40 
y . Fine eee oth Z ’ 
New Orieane ..§ @- - Medium .,.44 @. 4 
Barbudoc ib; : Common , .45 a. 37 
Cienfuegos .. oO: Western 
Porto Rico « . iH _ Fineand X .38 @. 40 
Nails. a4. 4 
10d to #0d 35 go. 
vw tt se Hg 45 
. ipertine . .4 @ 50 
Oil. No.1 ....04. 26 
Linseed, Am. 7 Combing fleece 38 g. 52 
Crude Sperm é » #8 Fine delaing 4 is 
Do. Wt ‘ is California Sa. 
Retined do, . tex A 5 
Sperm, winter 1 05 Cs Canada pulled .35 @. 45 
Do. spring. io com ge .@2@. % 
Lard,West. Ex ¢ 3 Cape G Hope 3 2 
REMAR I k ! 
ene ug I 1 emain with 
out materia ‘ ] ne of the market is 
i i pments trom 
t ge Full production has 
‘ lie I tit ‘ Mhpahies ire 
ra 1 prices The coffee 
na f vith fair jobbing demand 
n rather ettled and irregular during 
i prices are now a shade lower than last 
= bee i good business doing in cot 
t market has decides 
4 ig eca W alld goods are 
\ mall | \“ n goods are qu 
den eing 0 r small lots. Good retailing 
codtist iu st ck and command full pricea. 
Hake have « ined. VP k and haddock have been 
{ dem it unchanged prices. Mackerel have 
been arr ely " ire quite dull fhe flour 
market has been qui li, and prices, for the lower 
ive declined, and tor all grades, rule rather 
vor. Corn has been in steady demand, 
ar lade lower. ts are firm and sup 
plies of new er tind a quick n t. Rye is selling 
4 t lower figure There has been 
tvery firm f ies und the sales of the week 
have been q ll prices The market for 
sole leather ha active, and prices are firm; 
Rough upper ither has been in good demand 
Rough and Fiuished Calf remain the same, witha 
stendy demand. The ifferent kinds of Finished 
Leather have bee in good demand at full prices 
Phere a good demand fe is Lumber, and 
with light receipts and prospective supplies, 
prices ¢ tinue to be well sustained. Spruce is very 
m 1 wanted, and sel read aut full prices. Mo 
lasses has been ver quiet with no sales from first 
hands. Linseed oil ist ano in good demand. Lard 
oil tirm and unchanged ermand whale in steady 
demand. Petroleum Phere 


unchanged but not active 
} 












is a firm feeling for and this description 
is scarce and firm, but und mess the tendency 
has been in favor of buyers. Beef is steady and in 
fair demand. Lard firm and unchanged. Smoked 
hams steady and firm. Cut meats of all kinds are sold 
up close, and command full prices. Rice is quite dull 
and prices of o! favor buyer. There is a 
firmer feelir per rices are higher. Pi 
mento hus advance co late storm in 





Jamaica. Nutmegs, Ginger and other spices are in 
good jobbing demand at full prices. There continues 
to be a very firm fecling for Sugar and prices are well 
sustained, but sales have been rather limited the past 


week. There is, wever, a very confident feeling in 
the tuture of the marke 








t, and holders are very indiffer 
relling unless extreme prices are obtained 





ent about 
Refined sugars have been in good demand and are 
sold up very close. he Tea market remains un 


changed, with a moderate but steady demand. 





PRODUCE MAREDTS. 


New York, September 6.— Cotton unsettled and 
yrices unchanged; middling uplands at 14 11-l6c; do 
New Orleans at 11 13 16c; forward deliveries quiet and 
4a5 points higher. Flour market heavy and in some 
ower, with avery light export and job 
bing trade inquiry; No 2 at 2 25g3 50, latter for very 
choice; supertine Western and State at $3 25g3 90; 
common to good extra at $3 75¢4 15; good to choice 
do at $4209625; common to choice white wheat 
Western extra at §4 15g4 60; fancy do at $4 6596 25; 
common to good extra Ohio at $4 004575; common to 
choice extra St. Louis at $4 10a6 25; patent Minneso 
ta extra good to prime at $6 00a@7 00; choice to double 
extra do at $7 1048 25; market closing weak. South- 
ern flour dall and heavy; common to fair extra at 
$4 50G@5 25; good to choice do at $5 254650. Rye 
flour quiet and unchanged. Cornmeal about steady, 
Wheat—ungraded spring at 9ic; No 2 do at $100g 
102%; ungraded red at 95c@81074,; No 3 do at 
$1004,g101; No3do at $101%@1044; No 1 do at 
$107% @1 07';; ungraded white at $1 0001044; No 2 
do at $100; No 1 white at $1 03), 4@1 04; steamer No 1 
SS4.G80c. Barley 


cases a shade | 








do at 8c. Rye firm; quoted at 
nominal. Barley malt dull and unchanged. Corn— 
market a shade lower but moderately active; ungrad- 


ed at 50% @514%c; No 2 at 507, @5lc; steamer white at 
5l4;c. Oats—No 2 unchanged, other kinds heavy and 
laze lower; No 3 at 384, @3vc; No 2 at 41g41%c; Nol 
white at 42c; mixed Western at 40@41 yc; white do at 
40@44c mixea State at 42c; white do at adie. Pork 
moderately active and steady; sales, mess on the spot 
at $14 00@15 for old and 31641675 for new. Beef firm 
with a moderate demand. Beef hams quiet and un- 
changed. Cut meats steady; pickled bellies at 94c; 
do shoulders at 7c; do hams at 1044c; middles firm, 
but quiet; long clear at $885; short clear at ¥\c; 
long and short clear, half and half, at 94c. Lerd 
opened rather weak; but closed a shade higher and 
strong; sales, prime steam at $8 3545 40; city steam 
at $8 25@8 30; refined quoted at $870. Butter firm 
and in good demand; State at 17@28c; Western at 
154g @zke. Cheese unchanged and quiet; State at 10% 
@12%; half skims at 9'5@10',c; Western flat at 10g 
lzc; skims at 6410!,c; cheddar at 10@124%c. Linseed 
dull and nominal. 








September 6.— Pork qulet at $16. 
Lard in good demand at $8. Bulkmeats quiet but 
firm; shoulders at $575; clearrib at $8 62%. Bacon 
in good demand; shoulders at $637; clear rib at 
$9 374, ; clear sides at $975. Hogs firm; common at 
$4 25@4 60; light at $465@5 10; packing at $4 90g 
5 35; butchers’ grades at $5 3545 60. 


Chicago, September 6. — Flour steady and un- 
changed. Wheat unsettled, but generally higher; No 
2 red winter at 90%c; No 2 Chicago spring at 884c; 
No 3 Chicago spring at 78@80,c. Corn unsettled and 
generally lower, but closed firm at 30%@3940. Oates 
active, firm and higher at 28%c. Kye firmer at 784¢e, 
Barley easier at 73c. Pork strong and higher at $17.- 
50 cash. Lard unsettled but generally higher at $7 90. 
Bulkmeats steady and unchanged; shoulders at $5 60; 
short rib at $8 45@8 50; short clear at $5 55g8 60. 


Cincinnati, 


Milwaukee, September 6.—Flour quiet and un- 
changed. Wheat declined ‘se and closed firm; No 1 
Milwaukee hard at $1 04; do soft at 9l44c; No 2 Mil- 
waukee at 8&&%c; No 3 do at 80c. Corn easier; No 2 
at 394%c. Oats higher; No2 at 28%c. Rye firmer at 
78!,c for Nol. Barley firmer; No2 spring at 734c. 
Provisions steady. Mess pork at$17 15. Lard—prime 
steam at $8 00. 





FISH MARKETS. 
Gloucester, Sept. 6.—The total receipts for the 











t week have been 1,634,000 tbs codfish, 98,500 hali- 





ut, 4600 bbls mackerel. The weather has not been 


very favorable for curing codfish, and previous prices 
are well sustained. There bas been quite an advance 
in patee of halibut over last week’s quotations owin 
to the light receipts. We notice last sales at llc ¥ 
for white and 7c ¥ t for gray. Steak cod 4c ¥ b; 
market cod 2c # th; haddock 2c ¥ %; cusk, hake and 
pollock lc per th. Fresh mackerel 3@8c each. Fresh 
tongues 6c ¥ hb. Swordtish 4%. Large Georges cod- 
fish $550 #aqtl; medium $375 ¥ qtl; large bank 
O4 374.44 374 a4 HOW qtl» medium $3 25@3 50 ¥ qtl; 
kench cured $475 ¥ qtl; large shore $5 # qtl; had- 
dock $2 244250 qtl; cusk $2 504275 ¥ qtl; hake 
$1 374,@1 62% ¥ gtl; pollock $1 50@2 25 ¥ qtl; hali- 
buts’ heads $350 ¥ bbl; fins and napes $450 ¥ bbl; 
trimmed fins $8@10¥ bbl. Tongues and sounds $8a 
$10 ¥ bbi. Pickled codfish $5” bbi; cod tongues 
955046 ¥ bbl. Pickled haddock $3@350 y bbl. 
Round Newfoundland herring $2 26@2 50 ¥ bbi; East- 
port $2 5043 ¥ bbl; shore $3 50 ¥ bbl; Labrador split 
$5 754625 y bbl. Trout $18 ¥ bbl. Nolsalmon $19 
¥ bbl. Swordfish $4@4 50 ¥ bbl. Scaled smoked 
herring 20@z2c ¥ box; No1 herring 6c # box; smok 
ed halibut 9@9%c ¥ th; boneless fish 2\,@6c ¥ th; 
English 9@10c # %. No Block island mackerel on the 
market. Last sales of shore mackerel as follows: No 
1$i4a15 ¥ bbl; No 2 $7@7 50 ¥ bbl; No 3 $4 25@4 50 
¥ bbl; No 483 # bbl. ‘Tanners’ oil 43@45¢ ¥ gal; 
porgie oil 38@40c ¥ gal; medicinal oll, 70@75e ¥ gal; 
ood pressings 4@44,¢ ¥ b; porgie pressings 4a5c ¥ bh; 
fish scraps $8@9 # ton. 








REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown, 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 8, 1880. 


Amount of stock at Market :-— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 


This week .... .5,712 11,157 — 13,883 315 
Last week ... . .6,078 10,800 — 16,142 36 
Last year, Sept. 10, . 4,262 11,733 — 11,120 170 
Horses . o « » 240 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .... .260 1150} Connecticut . - _ 
New Hampshire l6v 820} Western . . 5,024 








Vermont... . 205 778 | Canada .. - 

Massachusetts . = | New Brunswick 

New York. . 5# 2349 canal saad 
Otal «ee ceceescevevce« S212 11,157 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY BAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


























1880, 
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oO 
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LADIES AND MERCHANTS, 


we keep for sale at surprisingly low prices 


requested 
A new combination system enables us to quote ver 
close prices. 
which 


where, all wanted in every family 
if not satisfactory. ‘ 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


37 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 





LADIES and GENTLEME\, 


can get choice goods cheap by writing on a posta) 
for our price-list, which enables you to = 


RDER BY Marr, 


best way, and see the many kinds of me rehand jx¢ 
We seng 
ples of Hamburgs, Laces, Ribbons, Fringes, ete. f 
Sell wholesale and retail for cash doy 


Have $1, $2 and 85 packages of notio,, 
cannot be bought for twice the money ¢). 
Money return, i 





FOR 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 





























































ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 
26teop47 
crowd must be fed that will visit the city the nm 
next week. We learn that butchers have la 









































Fitchburg .. 67 1737] Bos. & Albany4,240 2,307 | civeral shoc jrovers t dina num 
Lowell ... 245 5543] Boston & Maine 900 4 bat we ane 4 ‘agape icy se yer Regen 
Eastern... 260 1370| On foot & boata eome in eve at Seana mene rma. nt Wag 
Total «eee ees ees eee o ody sle 1,157 Mone of rye outa pewem pana | -* ss 8 ; 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. ad 50 bulk; = a $2545 per head w : 
7 , 7 . . hrownin to bargain. Poultry has dropped: t} 
—_ Cattle. — i ies Cattle. Sheep. l0dalle per pound, not much offered ea it 
aine.— § ; es © « ~ 6 wultry cannot afford to pay high han. tt 
Libby & Brown. ¥2 E.D. Wilcox. . 20 ted. Veuls still hang on an pete : on g 
Rackliff & Howe 50 G. W.Sprigg.. 9 24] firm 
——- & Mc laylor & Harpin 10 25 eae 
asters 26 A.J. Piper... 12 0 ‘ 
J. F. Connor. . 50 J iauiees ts ww 25 CATTLE MARKETS. 
Merry & Caswell 18 RK. E. French. . 20 Albany, Sept. 6.—Cattle—receipts for 1) 
G. W. Maxfield. 22 C.P. Burke... 2 670 car loads, against 765 last week; market 
B. F. Simpson 22 J.M.Joslvn .. 1 137 |] strofig as last week; good natives ead 
New Ham pshire— .Coombs ... 2 100] grades firmer; straight bunches of natives 
Gordan & Flan M. Gillfillen & Co 104 | high as $5 324, per ewt. and from that dow 
ders ..... 20 115 B.S. Hastings . 2 225 | while Texans and Cherokees sold for $404 
W.H. Smith & R.J. Lovell . . 20 and lambs—receipts for the week 14.4 ad 
a J.Counter .., 118 | crease of 2200 over last week eep du $e! 
Dow & Moulton 24 125 F.S. Kimball. 66 | mand for lambs active; prices hig her: Cat 
Hf ig ee 12 38 M.G. Flanders. 16 7 at OG %c at the opening, but fellt 
J.C. Marshall 225 Western > t 
J.H.& B. Weeks 8 58 A.N. Monroe . 2087 a yeemater gy a { : ‘: ~ - er ry 
0. F. Bothell. . 20 J. Stetson, .. 0 “Fer ea on he a ae 
J. 0. Sanborn 16 G. H. Hammond ‘ > Poe geri , 
I. B. Sargent . . 56 J.B. Thomas . 80 yh ke 
Aldrich&.Johnson 3s C. Leavitt & Son 9 , te 
E. F. Adden 16 G. A. Sawyer . 223 | fr, etl 
Cooper & Adden 211 KE. Farrell ... 48 194] butchers’ grad t ’ 
. , VUTChers graces ate 
New York— Gi. W. Hollis. . 1st feeders at @2 50 half 
RK. J. Bannon... 4 125 J.O'’Brine ... 154 ; Texans t 224 r rh > 
M. C. Lynch 185 F.R. Lingham — 356 Shit pansiate amie hae ae ee 
J.H. Hayes < 286 Mr. Goodfellow 1st ee ge MBps. Screg pent Bs sgn 
: a et firm, common to medium a eo i 
G. Berry... . 109 Jingham & 23 20a4 20; choice $4 56 : 
LD. Fisher . 18 169 ©’ Brine 00 war we des i oa sencipte 17M 
W. Fisher ... 188 H. Locke 109 head; market steady, with fair det i 
D. McCarthy . 201 Chamberlain mmon t t 
J. A. Murra) 3 108 Bros 138 Ne, ee a ae et ee 
urray.. 23 1 sr pes 6 ] 0 choice heavy at $51 ‘ ' 
E.B. Temple... 1 111 A.G. Heath |) 21 y at $520. Cattle—receipts “4 
M. Lawrence . , 203 Fitch & Eames . 161 ‘ seg as, age 
J. McBride , 200 Hathaway &Juck p480G5 batchers’- 
G. W. Sparrow eon ccc 5 ‘ ¥ half 
hawk. i 151 F. Furness . 4s = Rag * 0 
©. C. Robinson 8 65 Swift Bros 160 rather weak. Sheep—receipts 
©.S. Hurlbert 172 Canada shipments—head; market r 
. hiy t ead; market advanced 
W. Dempsey 1246 J.Newell. ... 200 | medium at $3 5084; good to choice a4 
Vermont— Hi. M. Crohurat . 224 _s deine j sibs 
H. Ingerson . . 450 Hastings & Morse , 
“ rt Ww hite mb 6 J. J Empey 1Us ROBTON WOOL MARKET 
idder & Robin T. H. Dardis 4 
won... ee. BO 41 Mr. Lammerette 4 MONDAY, Si] 
A. Worthen ., 8 125 G. Mooney ... 2 The receipts from domestic ports for the w 
linker & Kenfield 11 25 New Brunswick. been 7,8 0 bules and the impe rts of foreig 
H. F. Gilbert. . 22 145 ‘Thos. McGrath 220 | 1,800 bales , oe 
as a u Last week we noticed aa the dullest w 
NORTHERN CATTLE. months, and the present week is litt ri 
PRICES ON 100 BS. DRESSED WEIGHT. ment re hus been near 100,000) Th 
Good oxen . $6.):44 7.124 | Second quality 84.5045.25 serra dled. od cop Reggio 
Pair to good .5.75 4 6.25 | Third quality 4.00 @4.25 “Bete 
Few pairs premium bullocks.,. . . .#7.37447.50 ee 
Refuse bulls, &e., . a 3.00 g3.75 vs 
at 
Onion Market, Watertown. Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1880. ni sane more treely Notwithstanding the 
The tone of the market for cattle was somewhat | | ast week reach near OSG Be, Cie 
more favorable to owners, inusn good | Cree general. One house sold, in 
juality were sold at 4c advance, t, on the SOUR, hg 
Western only; it was very necessary t! Advance 7 meveny > In M 
should be eff , at dif “rete web 
jerence at C} th supply Ps : ray 
consequently light. On Northern, prices on commot rning poi 
grades ruied unchanged, while euch ¢ le us were yi = dp 
meritoriously fleshy were to he butchers ee eageggy.- 
at arise of ‘yc not live t rhe best arket is ¢ 4 
whole carload of Northern % were equally as good ; 
as Western beeves were sold to H. Bird & Co., of a tu 
Quincy Market, by J. O. Sanborn of New Hampshire, oa 7 
these being on a par with Western, claimed the high 2 ' we Fone 
est rise of any cattle offered; and the buyers thought 6 
that Mr. Sanborn knew how to talk high prices, when — ee 
his talk applied to such cattle ashe marketed this . ; wh eet < - 
week ; they are scarce in the country, but appreciate: “a , henge, 
when put upon the market. Drovers were not as 1 yes " Kt \ Pr 
merous as last week, whether politica had anything te 45 ait . pth, . , 
with it we know not, but we do know that some cae - : co os 
the drovers are not slow to express their sentiment n 7 ee 5 rt . , 
either in politics or eattle. Supply from the North eng » x wes ties , , 
full as large as lust week, the deticiency is in p ats : . 
ply from the West. The murket was not overcharged, -- “sp el ‘ , 
und the operations generally active oeeg -srenaat . g 
i Ana ‘ 4 
TRANAACTIONS AT THE YARDS $ ths at New 
lhe lot of 16 cattle 3 to 5 years of age sold | J A Me kt Fi H . cubis 
Sanborn ut top market prices was said to dress ‘ ng and ly j rhe nelude 
vacl Ta ¢ t ” fit ‘ 1 
J. A. Murray sold 3 fat cows weighing 2480 the at | 4¥ { hs cle j n ‘ 
tye live; 3 at 2’,c live, 2450 ths; ¢ i ‘ ymnbin i ths KK , 
4900 fhe 2c live; 1 3-year-old bull nl ! a comt 1 4K va i 
and 1 yearling bull all at @105. ” » 
R Lovell sold ¥ 3 and 4 year ld steers av 1200 ths Oregor Texa Mis G ‘ 
at 4°. 644q c live W 5 he sale I 
Hathavay & Jackson sold 20 Western cattle J ut 3 ‘ >, 000 Th 
Buck 24,580 hs at 64c lire; 45 steers 67,080 the at tan wer price 0 ths Tex ‘ the 
rer 16 steers 23,800 Ibs at $5.60; 7 steers 5450 Ibs at | M i at 30c; 0 ths G ‘ ) t 
( at Ou the Kansas at } 
K. F. Adden 10 3-year i steers to dress 625 ths Perri at and 00 the at 2 ‘ ba 
it 6c; 1 v-vear-old steer to dress 400 the at $17 Unwashed and Unmercha e Fle * rt 
k. D sold 10 vear-old steers to dr " it ie 500 ths unwashed at I 
the 6 58-year-old steers av | Ihe ut 4 ve pra ? edium at 82 wth irse unWwar la 
ar-old oxen, workers, ygirt gi ft2 fhs at $1 hs unmerchantable at 30 000 ths unw 
WESTERN CATTLE and nmerc! antable at Zse; and wm tt unwa 
PRICES #@ Bb ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. ° 
Extra... . . $5 5.50 | Light to fair. i ; 
(dood to prime 4.75¢@5.00 | Blim ° “" ~ 
A few lote of premium steers cost, . . 
Brighton, Tucsday and Wednesday, S pt. 7 8 " de M 
rNS supply very nearly as large as last week The : ~ 
trace ot particular my ‘ More doing in good ’ 
Western steers than in inferior lots; 4 cts live the low ta 
est sale given Shipping cattle have reached 6c per : va . 
pound, on best grade \& ct advance effected, not as . 
much advance on cemmon to interior grades, hardly “3 : ere 
e per pound. A number arene attr. ern we . Be at 5 
up to Albany for their cattle and bought some to shi; a ae ae meh fe = ties ‘ vhs 7 
and rome to sell ayain We tigured 1533 head or near oe! \" — and 5000 Bs 2 a ib I N 
ly one-half of the Western cattl intended for market | » = ee youve Rave Deen on te 
were bought at Albany, @ent here, and weighed one , go egheees . : a 
half hour after arriving, giving the stock a chance to | 2‘ ines aad tad i 
fill up with water, salt, and hay befuretaken by butch. | 5. ne ae ’ -_ ; 
ers or speculators. Supply was not all disposed of | “ : a vclud t 
Tuesday night as is often the case; it de ae could | ,, . a xe nn iat aay . Me : 
have afforded to ease up on cattle prices the stock | 4 7) rage ine oy ~ ie } nip } 
ie ; oe ’ ! iatel 8 at 50c; 50,004 iglish 
could have been séld early. ,000 hs Mediterranean carps priva 





SALE6 AT BRIGHTON. 


eold 18 steers ay 1428 


A. N. Munroe 
! 8, at S4c 

steers ¢ 1165 ths, at 

5c; 54 steers av 1153 tbs, 


¢ a 



























Shipping List 





WOOL MARKETS. 




























steers av 1271 ths, at 54, ¢; 
17 steers av 1205 tbs, at & 
¢ paler bes tad ad New York, Sept. f rhe market remains dull 
steers av 053 the, at $4.55; 1dsteers av 12s] inactive, and prices are a shade lower The sales a 
; 60 steers av 1084 the, at 44% 5,000 ths Cape at 3c; 15,000 ths spring Texas, 25427 
ames sold 23 steers av 1250 ths, at 5c; 23 | 4000 ths scoured do, 57.4 66c; 78,000 Ths Wisconsin, 
steers av 1250 the, at $5 30; 8 steers av 00 the, at fc, 22,000 tbs unwashed Indiana, S><6 00 | 
17 steers av 1000 ths, at 4%,c; 20 steers av 927 ths, at | 284 XX Ohio, 44@45c; 10,000 ths XX do, 4 
4c; 1 steer at Skc medium do, 47a4sc; 4,500 ths fine I hess ¢ 
K.. Farrell sold 10 steers av 1175 ths, at @5 15; 6 steers medium 4d 1,600 ft southe 
ay 1200 tbs, at $5 20. 33 10 bags * 
J. Stetzon sold 12 steers 1275 ths, at $5 20; 12 steers 7,000 ths Per 
av 1270 ths, at $5 15; 19 steers av 1050 ths, at 4 90 Fexas 
B. Cook sold § steers and heifers av 925 ths, at Mis washed, ¢ 
s.c live; ll eteera av 1200 ths, at 490; 4 steers ay " neon J : we 
1175 the, at 5c mestic noils, 110 bags lambs’ pulled, 2¥ do N« 
C. Leavitt & Son sold 6 steers av 1380 ths, at 54 16 do extra do, on private terms 
18 steers av 1353 ths, at @5 45; 7 steers av 1150 ths, 
$5 10; 9 steers av 1230 tha, 5 05. 
BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 
Boston, Sept 1&8 
Prices of Store Cattlhe—Working Oxen, per pair from All kinds of heavy goods have bee: 1 ! 
8754100 to $110G160; milch cows and calves from | during the past week, th tnutac 
#20 to Sis; extra, $40 to $45; farrow cows, $12 to $26; | Ceipt of a large number of orders, and t ade 
yearlings, $7 to $14; two-years-old, $12 to 825; three. | ly to be good for some time to come, the stock 
years-old, $15 to @35. Veal calves, 2Lg6c # th Fan- | the hands of dealers were very ht s sea 
cy milch cows, $5065. market for tine and light go« how 
. " . quiet, and the towns where these goods are spe 
Bret AND STORE.— 260 head from this State, of the | have a dull appearance The demand for wax and k 
usual variety, a number of working oxen changed | boots has been active, and Southern buyers are 


hands, the demand will soon improve. A sale of work- 





larger quantities than usual 





nd manufact 








ers made by J. D. Hosmer for $145; a nice yoke weigh- | ed on this work are having as much as t \ 

ing 3200 hs gth 7 ft 2 in; another pair gth 6 ft 10 in 2900 | meet the requirements of their contracts Split } 

the at $125; 1 pair 6 ft 8 in cattle 2700 ths at $1.05; 1] brogans, plow shoes and balmorals are also in 
coarse pate ft l0 and 11 in at $100, 2800 ths. G. W. request, and some houses are having a brisk 
Maxtield sold 5 2 year old heifers at $17 each; 2 year- | There is a fair business doing in calf boots and « 
lings at @8 each. Libby & Brown sold 6 beef oxen av | the volume of trade be ing sufticie nt to keey 

1200 ths at 5c live; 2 pairs oxen 2600 the at $05; 1 old ox | facturere busy. rhe market for rubber ds 1 stake 
same description at $47; 1 pair gth 6 ft 10 in 2800 ths at | a start, the number of orders having lar rease 
#103; 2 good yearling heifers at $10 each. Merry & | during the week, and the pr “are favorable 
Caswell sold 1 pair oxen gth 7 ft 3000 ths at $135; 1 puir | for an excellent trade this mor 

6 ft 10 in 2900 fhe at $145. Rackliff & Howe sold 1 pair rhe shipmente of goods « heavy 
cattle 6 ft 6 In, 2700 ths at $108; 1 pair 6 ft 2 in 2000 ths | the total the past week rene i cuses, t 
at $70; 22 year old steers 675 ths each at $40 the pair, largest ever made in the portal 

he was also offering 3 yearling bulls for €25 the lot; the | dustry. Since January here have been st iy ped 
two last sales were made by B. F. Simpson together | Boston 1,5%4.277 cases. agait 0s, es f 
with one pair of 4 year olds gth 6 ft 8 in 2800 ths at $10s. orresp nding period of laxt year, w h shows 

J. F. Connor sold some 2 year old heifers dress from 4 | of 225,587 cases this year, an unprecedented re 
@5cwt each at bc dressed; 4 fut beef cows to! Journal des, : 





dress 600 pounds, at 5c; 4 steers at $35 each av 
1000 ths. Thompson & McMasters sold 4 2 year old 
steers av 800 ths at 3c live; 62 year old steera av 700 ths 
at $17 each; 24 heifers av 500, at 5c dressed. 

New MiILcu Cows AND SPRINGERS.—A number 
of sales made between $25435 # head including calves. 
We tind a variety of Durham, Ayrshire and Jersey 
cows at market, but many appear to be of inferior 





quality. The best noticed was by Libby & Brown, one 

nice Durham new milch cow for $57.50, one at $55; 1 | U. 8. 
good Jersey at $35; 2 springers at $32.50 each, 2 farrow <6 
cows at $16 and 17. Merry & Caswell sold 6 new milch a 
cows and calves at $35 each. Rackliff & Howe sold 8 S 
new milch cows at $30. B. F. Simpson sold for $116 2 ° 


new milch cows and calves with 1 springer. J. F. Con- | I 
nor sold 1 milch cow at $40, 2at $37 each. G. W. 
Maxfield sold 1 new milch cow and calf at #25. R. L. 
Lovell sold 1 heifer and calf at $25. J. A. Murray sold 
1 springer at @30. , 
VraL CALVES.—315 head at market. The range 
$2.10 ¥ cwt to 6c ¥ th; 43 head of grassers at $2.10 ¥ 


Dist. 


Financial Blatters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES. 


TUESDAY, Se 


, . } rrr 
Bimes, 1881 .. eevee eee. 
New Fives .. ee ee eee 
OB. cee eceseeoern oe . 
48 ° ee . s 


eer eo 
of Columbia 3.65s 


New York & New England K. R.7s 
Hartford & Erie R. R.78..... 

Eastern R. KR. 448. 
Rutland R s&s b- &s 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund 
New Mexico & So. Pacific R. R., 7s 
Atch., 





RK. 63 


Top. & Santa Fe KR. R. 1st mort. 7 





ewt. I. B. a sold at aboat 6c ¥ th; Maine sent in 
59 head, New Hampshire 78, Vermont 106, New York | Pueblo & Ark. Valley R.R. 7s. . ° . 
72. The largest owners were J. A. Murruy and Aldrich | Kansas City, Top. & Western R. R. Ist mort 
& Johnson. Prices unchanged for good veals. Kan. City., St. Joseph & Counci Kt, 

Stroke Pics AND FaT HoGs.—Pigs none. Fat | Boston Water Power Co... . . 
hogs are selling at prices that have not been reached | Boston Land Company . hese ees 
before for years. Firm at 64 clive, and northern dress. | Boston Gas Light Co ‘ 
ed hogs at 767% ¢ ¥ th; supply 13,883 head for the week. | Worcester & Nashua R.R... . . 
The three largest owners are J. P. Squires & Co. 8020 Cheshire R. R. pref. . 2... ee eo 

Boston & Maine R. R. TrTTeee.T f. 


head, Chas. North & Co. 3870, Niles Bros. 1440. 

POULTRY.—10@1lc are the figures this weck, which 
includes crates of chickens, fowl and turkeys. Supply 
a trifle over one ton, 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots, 3@5c # th, or $2.25@5.00 
per head. Lambs 44@5jc. 

Arrivals from the West, New York and Canada 
were very nearly the same. Less from the West at 
this season of the year, as the supply increases from 
the north. Some of the Canada flocks vary in qual- 
ity, some localities are suffering very much by drought, 
which tells on the lambs. We do not find many 
choice flocks at marke!, 5\c is the best price noticed 
on lambs, the lowest 4c. Sheep range 3a@5c. The 
trade is not exactly sulted to the owners who do not 
favor continued downward range in prices week after 
week. Fine flocks of sheep will probably advance 
somewhat, while lambs will fall to their level, and 
not apy distinction made between sheep and lambs 
only as regards quality. Prices on lambs full \c 
easier. Several lots of sheep and lambs expected the 
last of this week. M. Lawrence sold a flock of 203 
head only 9 old sheep, av 69 ths at 540; I. B. Sargent 
sold 56 lambs, avy 56 ths at 4c; G. Mooney sold to J. 
Faxon 221 lambs; a good lot, av 74 ts; didn’t want 
the price stated—not far from our highest quotation. 
Fisher, Hurlbert and several other New York drovers 
sold at 54 0c; M. Gilfillan sold 104 head, mostly lambs. 
av 60 hs at 5c. J.J. Emprey sold 198 head, mixed 
lot, av 64 ths at 43;c; J. A. Murray sold lambs at 5\c. 
Sheep av 100 ths at 4c; J. Newell sold 200 lambs to G. 
A. Sawyer—all nice—av 71% tb. 

HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 8@84 ; country hides, 7@74; calf skins 
ligizic ¥ %; pelts, 50@75c each; sheared skins, 
—g—c ea; tallow—Brighton, 5@5jc; country, 33@4{c. 
Western fat hogs, @6jc ¥ Bb; Store pigs, —@— 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed hogs, 
7@7\c. Lamb Skins 75@$1.00c ea. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Butchers have endeavored 
to lay in sufficient supply of beef for the coming week, 
probably expecting an active demand for beef. The 

















Eastern R e8 
Boston & Providence R. R. ... + ee ee i 
Fitchburg R. RR... +. ee os eee 
New York & New England KR. Rh. ‘eee0008 3 
Boston & Albany KR. RK... 1. ee ee ee ee} 
Old Colony 2. eoeeeee 
Boston & Lowell R.R.. . 6 ew ee ew eee et 
Nashua & Lowell R. R.. . . 1. we ee 1 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R.. 
Rutland R. R. prefo . .. 2. ee eee oe 
Norwich & Worcester R. R........ 
Northern R. R. in N. H. ceeeee 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. BR... . . 


Quincy Mining Co.. . 


R. R. 


Connecticut River R.R. . .. . 4 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. RK. oe ee 123 
ENE | ae eee 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R.,. 1. + + 1S 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe KR. R... . oe ee 12 
Union Pacific R. R. .... ° ceosee @ 
Osceola Mining Co. ..... ‘a cotee & 
Calumet & Hecla MiningCo...... 56 ++ 0 2 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 8, 1880. 


The money market is unchanged, ruling about 4 


oad ce 

New York funds are selling at 4 
loans are firm at 5 per cent. ; 
firm in the early dealings, but towards noon a slight 
reaction took place, in sympathy with the New York 
market. 
indications 
of earnings of Rail Roads are encouraging, show- 
ing a large increase 
Government bonds are firm. 
is reported to have ordered its Bremen and Ham- 
burg branches temporarily 
ments. 
from abroad by every steamer, which will tend to keep 
money easy for some time to come. Large money bor- 
rowers have already secured loans for the balance of 
the year at very much lower rates than are now rul- 
ing, so as to bridge over any stringency which may oc- 
cur in the money market this fall, 


Small bills are scarce. 
sper thousand. Call 
ie stock market was 


nt. between the banks. 





First class rail road stocks are strong, with 
of higher prices. The August returns 
year. 
Berlin 


month last 
Bank of 


over same 
The 


to suspend gold pay- 
Large quantities of gold are still arriving 
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THE NEW 


Vew England Farmer, 
pARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
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Farmers’ Dlivectory, 


INSURANCE, 


Fire Insurance Co. 


Mutual 
s0, CASH FUND, 23053,677.64 


PRODUCTI 


¢. CHAMBERLIN & CO.,, 
VISSION MERCHANTS, 


> ECCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
& st Faneuil Hall Market, 
BusToN. 
SCE LLANEOUS. 


WwW. DENNIS & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1880. 

We present herewith a table of the coming Cattle 
Shows and Fairs in New England and elsewhere, 
so far as our record goes at present, and, desiring 
to make our list as full and complete as possi- 
ble so as to include every Cattle Show in New 
England, at least, we again ask our friends and 
correspondents to furnish us full and accurate in- 
formation, for the benefit of all concerned, of the 
times and places of holding County, Town, or Dis- 
trict Shows which are not included in the table 
here given. 

State, Provincial, &c. 

«+ + « » Montgomery... . Nov. 8, 13 
. New York, . . Sept. 15-Noy. 2 
- Guelph, .... - «Sept. 21, 22 
Cincinnati, O.,5ept. &Oct. 9 
. Meriden, ... . . Sept. 21, 24 
. Dover, . . . + » Sept. 
Exposition, ... . -Chicago, ... . Sept 
Exposition, ... . . Pittsburg, Pa, .Se 

lilinois Fat Stock, . .Chicago,......2 

Illinois, . . +» » Springfield, . .Sept.2 
Indiana, ... .. » «Indianapolis, . . Sept. 27 
Indiana, N. E., . . . - Waterloo,. ....Oct. 4 8 
International Sheep, Wool, &c., Philadelphia, Sept. 20 
Kansas, . . Topeka, . Sept. 13, 18 
Massachusetts Hort., . Boston, Sept. 14, 17 
Maine, ...... ». » Lewiston, ... . . Sept. 2l, 24 
Muine State Live Stock 

Association, ... . Bath & Brunswick 

Michigan, . « Detroit, 

Michigan, West, . «Grand Rapids, 

National Fair, . » Washington, D. C., 

Nebraska, ......Qmaha,.... 

New Jersey, so « WOAVEMY, « ¢ 

New York, Albany, 

New York, Western, . Rochester, . 

N. k. Indiana & N. W. Ohio, Hicksville, 

Ohio Tri-State,. . « « Toledo, ..-.ee- 

Ontario, ... . «+ +» Hamilton, . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 4 
Pennsylvania, .. . . Philadelphia, .. . Sept. 6, 18 
Rhode Island. . . . . Cranston, - Sept. 21, 2 
south Carolina, « -Cubembia, 0 os sO. BB 
St. Louls,... . St. Louis, Mo... .Oct. 4, 9 
lexas, - - Austin, ...+- -Uct. 10,23 
Vermont,. ... » . «Montpelier, . . Sept. 14, 17 


Alabama, . 
American Institute, 
Canada Central, . . 
Cincinnati Lndustrial, 
Connecticut, «++ + 
Delaware, .. ++: 


ee Oe 


MAINE. 
Androscoggin, .. . » Lewiston, .. 
Kuxton and Hollis,. . Buxton,..... 
Cumberland Co., . . . Portland, 
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1 Farmington,... 
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. » Rockland, 
. So. Paris, 
Haumpden,... 
. East Carinth, ... 
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SNGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTUR 


Welsh. Another company of Mormons will leave 
next month for Utah 

Friday's wool sales went off with spirit at fully 
the previous rates and amounted to 10,300 bales, 
chiefly New South Wales, Victorian, New Zea- 
land and Tasmanian. 

Parliament was prorogued on Tuesday, until 
November 24th. 

France. 

‘The police found the Jesuit schools in Paris, 
Lille, Toulouse, Montpelier and elsewhere, evac- 
uated. The civil representatives at Poiters, how- 
ever, found six Jesuits, three of whom claimed to 
proprietors. The other three, offering no such 
claim were ejected, causing a slight demonstration 
by the crowd outside. 

Statements of different newspaper authorities 
with regard to the proposed letter of the religious 
congregations, differ very widely, and give rise to 
the belief that there is some disagreement among 
members of the Cabinet as to the policy to be pur- 
sued. Le Temps, the organ of M. De Freycinet, 
says nothing has been changed since Premier De 
Freycinet explained his policy relative to unau- 
thorized congregations in the Chamber, except 
that the bill on the right of associations is being 
drawn up. It would scarcely be permissible to 
dissolve such congregations before this bill is dis- 
cussed by the Chambers. It will contain effective 
precautions and special provisions applicable to 
religious congregations. In event of its rejection 
the only course would be to revert to the enforce- 
ment of the March decrees. 

It is reported at Paris that the Panama Canal 
negotiations are not progressing favorably. 


Russia. 

Attempts upon the life of the Czar by laying 
mines under the railway on which he was to travel 
from St. Petersburg to Simpheropol, have been 
discovered in season to avoid the danger. One 
mine was discovered in the Government of Eka- 
terinoslar on Friday last, previous to the Emperor 
of Russia's journey from Tsarskoe Selo to Liva- 
dia, and another in the Government of Taurida, 
115 versts further on the railway to Simpheropol, 
was fouud only the day before he started. The 
latter mine contained 108 pounds of dynamite, 
packed in two cases. There was a wire connected 


} with the mine but no battery was attached to it. 


After the discovery of the mines, the railway was 
watched night and day by 9000 peasants and 40,- 
Ol troops. 

Negotiations with regard to the difficulty with 
China have been transferred from St. Petersburg 
to Pekin at the request of Russia. 

Russian papers contain an account of the explo- 
sion of a tloating tank of kerosene on the way 
from Baku to T'saritsm on the Volga, and contain- 
ing 1000 tons of the fluid by which 30 persons 
were killed. 

Turkey. 

The Naval demonstration against Turkey still 
hangs fire, the latest reports now postponing it to 
the 1 Fourteen vessels of the allied fleet 
have assembled at Ragusa and as soon as the 
division arrives a council of war will be 
held, under the Presidency of Admiral Seymour, to 
| The 
informed the Porte that its late offer 
relative to the Montenegrin frontier is unsatisfac- 
tory and that the naval demonstration will take 
place. ‘The situation is regarded as full of danger. 

A Daleigno dispatch of Sunday to the Manches- 
ardian sa 3100 Albanians are encamped 
outsid@® Dulcigno and their numbers are constantly 

ugmenting, as the Porte furnishes them every 
vying an army and transporting re- 
The force in Gusinje and Tusi is being 
1. Every day's delay renders 
ditlicult. Some fanatical 
its collecting here. The Christian popu- 
nd the situation intolerable 
and long fur the immediate execution of the Euro- 
pean decision. The Turks are resolved that Europe 
shall crack the nut, and hope it may prove a hard 
one. 


th inst. 


cruilts. 
Simitariy increase 


the lhuropean task more 


listrict t 


Afghanistan. 


SAVE YOoR MON EBnyY BY BUYING 


JOHN AND JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the UNITED STATES. 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD selling 3-PLYS, 
their goods direct to the consumer, giving to the retail buyers 
the advantage of their large and varied assortment at manufac- | 


SUPERS, 


MOQUETTES, 


AXMINSTERS, 


WILTONS, 


VELVETS, 


BRUSSELS, 


TAPESTRIES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


AL AND FAMILY 


OILY _NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, 


CARPETS. 





Direct of the Manufacturers, 





turers’ prices. 





MARKET GARDENERS! 


We have just received from our Growers a NEW SUPPLY of 


VILMORIN’S ROUND, THICK-LEAVED 


SPINACH 


SEED. 


It is the best sort for Market Garden culture; thrives the best; withstands the winter the best, and sells the 
best compured with any other variety offered in the market. 


Price per poumd ...05-2 e008 
Ld ss Om *e 


“ “100 « 


GRASS SHE: 


° 25 Cts. 
81.00 
15.00 


ae SS 


The BEST QUALITY fs always the CHEAPEST to use, in the end. 


We sell only the Best, and at the Lowest Market Prices. 
Our Stock is comprised of the best FOREIGN and AMERICAN varieties. 


&e- Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List..6@ 


We also have a very large assortment of 


FALL AGRICULTURAL COODS, 


Such as Cider Mills, Cider Presses, Fruit and Jelly Presses, Apple Parers, Apple Grind- 
ers, Lard Presses, Cider Mill Nails, Fruit Pickers, Fan Mills, Flails, &c. &e. 


All intermediate profits saved by buying direct of the 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 


Ol 





NOURSE 


SWIVEL 


FOR LEVEL LANI 





Rugs, Mats, &c. 


J. 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


NEW [XL 


SEPTEMBE: 


I], 1886. 


a we 











EX-SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 


L CLOTHS, In all Widths.) 
MATTINGS, 


& J. DOBSON, 


PLOWS, 


) AND HILLSIDE. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions. 
Don’t fail to send for Circulars and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above. 13t27 


- STOCKBRIDGE > 


MANURE, 


—- FOR —— 
SEEDING DOWN, 
WINTER RYE, 
STRAWBERRIES, etc. 


ee =e. an : 
Seeding Down---For 1 acre, 2 to 4 bags of 200 
ths each,. . . Te hk . .- $4.50 per bags 
This manure gives a vigorous growth, with strong 
and insures a better ‘‘catch” than stable manure. 

lso as lasting, providing the same value is 

Pp The usual quantity is 4 bags, though 2 

will give good results —the same loads of 
nure will do good, but fifteen or twenty will do better. 
If your soil is light, it may be more profitable to apply 
the emaller quantity, and after two or three years top 
dress it. On light soils, manure or fertilizer should be 
applied moderately, but often. Turnips or grain may 
be sown with the grass seed, the same as is often done 
with manure If your field is hard to reach, or some 
distance from the barn, use this fertilizer. It contains 
no weed seeds, and you can haul at one load sufficient 

for two to five acres 


Winter Rye---For | acre, 2 bags, 400 bs . $9.00 
This will produce from 20 to 25 bushels per acre, ac- 
cording to soil, seed, season, ete It has given great 
success the past year, many farmers harvesting 25 to 
40 bushels per acre If you have Rye land, don't fail 
to give it a trial, especially as Rye Straw is worth from 
$20 to $25 per ton. 
Strawberry---For ' 

This wil best of 
plants, and greatly iner 
Apply one-half in early spring, 
and September. It will give 
will stand up in the market 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
S4tf or 3 Park Place, 


as ten 


, 1 bag, 200 hs., $4.00 
ts, producing healthy 
e production of fruit. 
and one-half in August 
firm, hard berries that 


give the 


New York. 


|We Guarantee the I X L to bei Lighterj*Draft 
than any other Swivel Plow made. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
51, 52 53 North Market St., 


WANTED, | 


the 


Wilmington, .... . Wilmington, 
White River,. . « « - Bethel, «26 


N. 2 States of 
MIER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
i Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 


5 1es 


General Roberts has attacked and thoroughly de- 
Ayoob Kban, capturing his camp, supplies, 

and all his artillery. The loss on the side of the 
ar.Club, . No. Attleboro’. . .S British was very small, although the Afghans 
Boston. 5 le,. . « « « » Barnstable, . .. . fou ively as long as there was any hope for 
} . - Pittstield, . . . 2 .Oet. 5, 7 | eh rhe force of the enemy was so broken that 


Store. 
BOSTON. K 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
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MARINE DISASTER. 
f Vera Cruz of the Mexi- 
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nday August 
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f the wreck, from which account 
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after this, with Master Wal- 
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nus.” I allowed he had 
live, and argued that it 
let the little 
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.” The next moment a 
n more terrifically than 
eep in water and smash- 
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m, but he was picked 
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alive. The pas- 
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1 farewell to each other. We 
preservers and extended sym- 
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inder circumstances so appall- 
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“Dgth at four o'clock next day Mr. 
was thrown upon the shore some 60 
south of St. Augustine, together with 
passenger who clung to the same 
wreck. Gen. Torbert’s body was 
““ 4shore near the same place. 
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THR op] 
ity of Kidney Dies MNS show the terrible fatal- 
Hunt’s Remedy case: It is a fact that the use of 
‘eledy cures such diseases. } 
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Mam™mora DrauGut Horses.—The steam- | 


er Lucerne of the Allan line, which arrived at 


this port Wednesday from Glasgow, brought | 


18 stallions, consigned to W. F. & A. E. 
3owler of this city. The horses are probably 
the finest specimens of draught horses ever 
seen in this city and all were raised in Scotland, 


within a short distance of Glasgow. 
largest of the lot is about 17 
weighs 2500 pounds, and is 5 years old. 
of them, which took the first prize at the ex- 
hibition of the Highland Agricultural Society 
at Kelso, Scotland, is but three years old, 17 
hands 2 inches high, and weighs 2100 pounds. 
There is not one in the lot that weighs less 
1500 


sent to Philadelphia, and the remaining nine 


than pounds. 


were dispatched to Illinois. 


They are to be 
used for stock purposes, and their value at 
from $1000 to 


their final destination ranges 


Bi OO eac h. 


The World Abroad. 





SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIs- | 
| 


PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

One of the most significant items of English 
news that has ever been reported, is the resolution 
of Thomas P. O’Connor (Home Rule,) member 
for Galway, “that it is no longer just or expedient 
that all measures for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land should be at the mercy of a body consisting 
of legislators hereditary and irresponsible,” which 


was moved in the House of Commons on Wednes- | 


day morning. The Marquis of Hartington humor- 
ously deprecated the raising ofa great constitu- 
tional question at half past three o’clock in the 
morning, and the resolution was of course defeated 
by a vote of 13 yeas to7l nays. That such a res- 
olution should have been introduced at all, even 
by an Irish member, aimed directly at the abolition 
of the power of the House of Lords to impede the 
legislation of the Commons, is a very interesting 
fact and shows the present tendency of British in- 
stitutions toward democracy. In the same direc- 
tion were the remarks of Mr. Forster, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, with regard to the rejection by 
the House of Lords of the Irish Registration bill, 
who said that if such proceedings were persisted in 
in the future there would come atime when & 
change in the constitution of the House of Lords 
would be necessary. On the same subject Mr. 
John Bright said it would appear that while the 
House of Commons was endeavoring to conciliate 
Ireland, the House of Lords was determined to 
make a declaration of war against the Irish people, 
aremark which Mr. Aylmer, Conservative, de- 
clared to be treason against the constitution. 
Another somewhat dramatic episode in Parliamen- 
tary proceedings, was the escapade of Philip Cal- 
lan, an Irish Home Rule member, who ina speech 
on home local grievances, spoke of the infidel 
members of the House and of the intolerant igno- 
rant Presbyterians. He refused to retract and was 
suspended for the remainder of the sitting. : 

In the House of Commons on Saturday evening 
James Cowan, Liberal member for the city of 
Edinburgh, made a vehement attack on the Eastern 
policy of the Government, and remonstrated with 
the Government for withholding information. Sir 
Chas. Dilke, Under Foreign Secretary, protested 
against Mr. Cowan’s impassioned speech, and de- 
nied an assertion made by him that England pro- 
posed to force the Dardanelles and bombard Con- 
stantinople. 

On Sunday an Irish demonstration was made in 
Hyde Park. Several thousands of people were 
yresent, the majority merely from curiosity. Mr. 
Ir P. O’Connor denounced the House of Lords as 
the most disgraceful and oppressive assembly ex- 
isting. His remarks were only audible to his im- 
mediate neighbors. Inafew minutes the tempo- 
rary platform was completely carried away by the 
rush of the crowd. Resolutions for the cessation 
of evictions and reform of the House of Lords 
were subsequently declared carried, but the pro- 
ceedings were merely adumb show. The meeting 
terminated _—- , 

A delegation has waited upon Lord Hartington, 
Secretary for India, to urge the annexation of Can- 
dahar; in reply he said that the Government is 
still considering the matter, but expressed strongly 
the opinion that the difficulties and injustice of 
such a course would much more than counterbal- 
ance any a of the acquisition. 

In the House of Lords Earl Spencer, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, stated that there were symp- 
toms of splenic apoplexy in three cargoes of cattle 
which had lately arrived from the United States. 
As it_was suspected this might be the Texan fever, 
the authorities at the different vorts have been 
cautioned to destroy the manure whenever a Texan 
is found in the cargo. As all American cattle 
were slaughtered at the ports of landing there was 
no danger of British herds being infected. 

The Mark Lane Express, in ite review of the 
British grain trade says: The harvest in the south- 
ern and eastern counties is mostly completed, and 
the grain stacked in very excellent condition. 
The general testimony, 80 far, concurs that the re- 
sults of the threshing are disappointing. It has 
been for some time accepted as a matter of course 
that the abnormaljseason and general prevalence 
of mildew must inevitably reduce the yield of mar- 
ketable wheat, and this is now found to be the 


The steamer Nevada, which sailed from Liver- 
pool on Saturday for New York, took 347 Mormon 
recruits for Utah, mostly English, Scotch and 
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pursuit was entirely useless, and 
found to be full of his dead and wounded. Ayoob 
Khan himself has not been captured, and is sup- 
posed to have gone direc tly to Herat. What dis- 

be made of Candahar is now 
there is a strong feeling 
both in India and in England in favor of “ annex- 
ing” it, butthe Government does not look verv 
favorably uvon this method of settling the difticul- 
ty, unless absolutely forced to do so for self-preser- 


juestion ; 


vation. 


General Items. 

The anniversary of the surrender of Louis Napo- 
leon at Sedan, was observed in Germany on the 
At Dresden a statue of Germania was un- 
cted as memorial of the 


Herbert Von 
Bismarck, Prince Milan of Servia, and the French 
American diplomatic representatives were 


By the breaking down of a pontoon bridge over 
} in Spain, on the 2d inst., while a 
battalion of troops was crossing, twelve officers 
and ninety-eight fell into the river and 
were drowned. 

A young American gentleman named Edward 
Bearing was killed last week by the overturning 
of a diligence on the top of which he was riding, 


soldiers 


} at Schuls in Switzerland. 


The Imperial Bank of Germany has raised its 


| rate of discount on bills to 51-2 per cent., and its 
| rate of interest on 
} weekly 


advances to 6 per cent. The 
statement shows a decrease of 12,840,000 

‘rench 
that the French 
one; that of upper 
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a good average 
30 per cent. above 


agricultural 
harvest will le 
Italy will be 


| the average; those of Roumelia, Upper and Lower 


ent.; Padolia and Swabia 20 per 
and Wurtemburg 15 per cent.; 
ia 10 per cent., and Hungary, Poland and 
selyium er cent. above average. The har- 
Prussia, the Palitinite, Baden, Switzer- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Central Italy, 
South Russia, Servia and Egypt will be 
», and those of Austria and Meck- 
Britain, Lreland 
per cent.; Courland 20 per cent, 
25 per cent., and Central Russia 40 per 

w the average. 
The Imperial Bank of 
Bremen and Hamburg 
p gold payments. 
Slight shocks of ¢ 


Bavaria, 25 per ¢ 
cent.; South Italy 


+} 
tie 


below; Great 


Gern 


any has ordered its 
branches to temporarily 


irthquake are still felt at in- 
being resumed. 
ty is estimated 


but business is 
rhe destruct 


at S60 000,000, 


n of property in the « 


South America. 

A preliminary treaty of peace between Chili and 
Peru has been signed at Lima. The following are 
its principal Peru surrenders the moni- 
tors Mar 1 Atahualpa, razes the fortiti- 
catio , Surrenders all the artillery of 
Callao, eng s not to augment its navy for twenty 
to Chili the cost of the 
half of the exterior 


is of 


war. Chili engages to pay 
debt of Peru. 





Business Notices. 


Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell- 
ing goods for KE. G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., 
New York. Send for Catalogue and terms. 62035 





A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will senda recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josaru T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City 52ti9 





Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 
In Concord, Mass., August 31, by Rev. G. Reynolds, 
Mr. Woodward Hudson to Miss Bessie V. M. K 


In Cottage City, Aug. 28, by Rev. Mr. Hattield 


| John G. Duffy to Miss Marie Mehlbach, both of Bos- 
| ton 


In Watertown, Sept.1, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. 
Charles G. Dulin of Washington, D.C., to Miss Mary 
E. Brown, daughter of Albert Brown, Esq., of Water- 
town 

In Wrentham, Sept. 1, by Rev Dr. Porter, Fred 
lund of New York to Alice M., daughter of 
Carpenter of Foxboro’, Mass. 

In Concord, N. H., Sept. 1, by Rev. William V. 
Garner, F. KE. Pallant of Minneapolis, Minn., to Susan 
A. Drew of Concord. 

In Cambridge, Sept. 2, by Rev. Mr. 
William J. Davis to Miss Mary Ford. 

In Cambridgeport, Sept. 1, by Rev. George W. 
Briggs, D.D., Mr. George Howland Folger, Jr. to Mise 
Lilias Hebard. 

In Cohasset, J 
Edgar Buffum of Milton to Miss Mary F. Lawrence of 
Cohasset. 

In Worcester, Sept. 2, by Rev. George A. Thayer 
of Boston, Mr. Irvine C, Pope to Miss Nellie V. Hall, 
both of Worcester. 

In Lynn, Sept. 5, by Rev. E. A. Manning, Charles F. 
Barrett to Miss Hannah E. Saxby of Johnson, Vt. 

In Linden, Mass., ~— 5, by Rev. A. 5. Hudson, 
George J. Woodman to Martha W. Innis. 


Durell, Mr. 


Sept. 2, by Rev. Joseph Osgood, Mr. 
’ } & 





DIED. 


In this city, August 31, Mrs. Hannah, widow of the 
late Thomas Bennett, 83 yrs 1 mo 20 dys 

In Jamaica Plain, Sept. 2, Joseph H. Ritz, 28 yra 
2 mos 11 dys. 

In Arlington, August 31, Nathaniel C. Nash, in his 
77th year. Sept. 2, Lettitia Griffith, 76 yrs. 

In Cambridgeport, Sept. 2, F. A. Watts, 53 yrs 3 
mos 5 dys. 

Ip Chelsea, Sept. 1, Mrs. Mary Aiken, 86 yrs 10 mos. 
2, Sally F. Chittenden, 93 yrs 

In Hull, Sept. 4, Israel Lombard, aged 56 yrs. 

In Medford, Sept. 3, Mrs. Margaret A. Harlow, 
widow of Carlos D. Harlow of Hartiand, Vt., 47. 

In Milton Hill, Sept. 4, William Rotch Angier, only 
son of Elizabeth R. and the late Rev. Joseph Angier, 
43 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Sept. 4, William W. Tyler, 72 yrs. 

In Mulden, Sept. 4, Hon. Daniel W. Lord, aged 80 

yrs, formerly of Kennebunkport, Me. 
“ In Winchester, Maas., Aug. 28, Mrs. Sarah White, 
aged 75 yrs, widow of the late Col. 5 B. White. Sept. 
3, Annah P. Sharon, youngest daughter of J. D. and 
M. A. Sharon, 19 yrs. 

In Sherborn, Sept. 6, Paul Curtis, son of Daniel 8. 
and Mercie D. Coolidge, 2 yrs 1 mo. 

In Newburyport, Sept. 5, Ellen, wife of John 8. 
Cross, and daughter of George and Lucy Ann Fitz. 

In Lynn, Mass., Sept. 4, Rey. F. W. Cobb of Three 
Rivers, Mass., 28 yre 9 mos. 

In West Peabody, Sept. 5, Mary N. F., widow of the 
late Moses Dorman of Boxford. 

In Woburn, Sept. 5, Caroline, wife of James T. Free- 
man. 

In Brighton, Sept. 4, Asa ey 83 yrs 1 mo. 

In Lynnmere, Sept. 4, Elizabeth Fay Parker, wife of 
Henry H. Parker, and daughter of the late R. 8. Fay, 
Esq. 

1h Hingham, Sept. 1, Martin Hayes, 58 yrs. 

In Concord, Mass., August 28, Cyrus A. Hubbard, 
20 yrs, only son of Charles A. Hubbard. 

In Cliftondale, Saugus, Aug. 27, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coates, widow of the late Stephen Coates, 75 yrs 10 
mos. 

In Salem, Sept. 2, Cynthia Lovell Titus, 16 yrs. 

In Holliston, Sept. 2, William H. Blodgett, 63 yrs. 

In Roslindale, August 31, Henry C. Alesworth, aged 
47 yrs 6 mos. 

In Hanover, Sept. 3, Benjamin Barstow, 81 yrs. 

In West Falmouth, Me., Sept. 4, Deacon Moses 
Elliott of this city, formerly of Templeton, Mass., aged 
66 yrs. 

tn Francestown, N. H., August 27, Israel Batchelder, 
86 yrs 11 mos. 

In Henniker, N. H., August 26, Capt. Alexander 
Caldwell, 85 yrs 9 mos 4 dys, a veteran of the war of 
1812. 

At Olmstead Falls, Vt., June 9, Albert Olmsted, 
aged 57 yrs 3 dys. 





Be Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in tha NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





. New Advertisements. 


CHAS. S. DOLE, 
STOCK BROKER, 
17 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Bonds and Stocks at lowest market rates. 31377 





SOLDIERS WIO HAVE NOT 
kK) ceived $300 Bounty, and thore who contracted dis 
eases in the Army, those having rejected 
cases On file one year, address, 

5. KOOKOGEY, Washington, D. C. 

Send stamp for paper. No pension no Fee. 

1ts7¥” 


the villages are | 


RE- | 


cusses, or 


5 Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horee Shoe, Scrolle, &c., 


V. AUSTIN, 
2637 


Cards, with name, in Case 10c. 
Fuir Haven, Ct. 


LaDOW HARROW. 


ALWAYS 


GET 


The LaDow Jointed Pulverizing Harrow 
is the latest and best. It is admitted by the testimony 
of thousands to be far euperior to any other wheel 
harrow or other implement ever produced for pulver- 
izing the soil and covering seed. 


FOR FALL SEEDING 


itself on every ten acres it is used. 
tive circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
43 South Market St., Boston, 


Sole manufacturers for New England. 

WHEELER & MBPLICK CO., Albany, N. Y¥., 
Manufacturers for the United States, except New Eng 
land. bweop3s 


Send for descrip 








14 STOP ORGANS, 


SUB BASS 2°52 R682, 


Pianos, $125 and upwards, sent on trial. Catalogue 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
ly4! 


POPPING CORN 
y TANTED IN LARGE OR 


quantities. Call or address, 
f J. F. FOLSOM, 98 Canal St., Boston, Masa. 


THE TRUSS HANGER, 


FOR SLIDING DOORS. 


= 


Coupler, 


SMALL 


i 


= 


Se ee 


PAPEL AP, Ge 











A child is able to move a door hung with this hanger 
as easily as though it were hung upon hinges. Thou 
sands in use. 
application. Address 


THE PRESCOTT MF’C CO., 


36 237 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STRANGE that people 
will suffer 60 much from 
dull feelings, the blues 
and debilitated body, when 
they can be so surely cured 
by simply taking a few 
doses of Simmons Liver 
Regulator. It will impart 
new life and vigor to the 
whole system by purifying 
the Stomach and regulat- 
ing the Liver. Could our 

7 readers be brought into 
contact with the host ot respectable witnesses who re- 
gard Simmons Liver Regulator as the safest and best 
family medicine for Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Consti- 
pation, Biliousness, Colic, Sour Stomach and Malari 
ous Fevers, they would no longer wonder at the great 
fame it has acquired throughout the country. * 

“As a general family remedy for Dyspepsia, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, ete., I hardly ever use anything 
eise, and have never been Sengucteiet in effect pro 
duced; it acema to be almost a perfeet cure for all dis 
eases of the Stomach and Bowels 

“Ww. J. MCELROY, Macon, Ga.” 





HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AxbD THE PUREST AND Bast Mapical QuALt- 
TIBS OF ALL OTHER BiTTsRs. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vyousness, Sleeplessnessand especially 
Female Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them. 

Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 
D 1.C. tean absolute and Irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SanD FoR CIRCULAR. 

All above seld by druggists, 

Mop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. T., & Teronte, Ont, 





ALL PERSONS 


HO ARE SUFFICIENTLY. TOR- 

mented with old styles of Spring Trusses, or 
are sufficiently disgusted with the unreliability and 
stench of elastic trusses, or who are in need of a Com- 
fortable Truss, are invited to call at No. 8, 
Hamilton Place, Reom 10; and examine the 
Truss that fits like a glove and is worn with as little 
discomfort. Or send stamp for a circular to 
1384 MARVIN LINCOLN, Boston, Mass. 


te STANDARD AMER- 
ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GREAT WESTERN GUN tre 





Send stamp for Catalogee. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination. 
8teop35 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row, BOSTON. 16tt 








ANY WATCH 


SOLD Paris's BitcH £00.08 Bey BONY. 
2teows 


S65; 4 


| LANO Wincs 
and other purposes it is invaluable, and will pay for | 


BOVE TOOLS } CONNECTION 

with our celebrated RUST WELL AUGER, 
are guaranteed to penetrate successfully any forma 
tion and go to any depth. Quick sand handled with 
ease. A living fountain of water reached on every 
trial. These Tools have a record of tive years, and no 
failures. Send for Circulars. 


Oo. RUST, Manager, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


—LUFKIN’S— WAS AWARDED 
SWivEelL PLow 
Ew - umes out of 

awarded at the great 


field trials in Worcester | 


Co., Muss, in 1879. The 
Land Wings underscore 
the land, cutting the furrow slice completely off, mak 
ing it 
plow in the market, and as well on level /and as hill 
side. For sale at builder's cost to first purchasers in 
any town. Send for price list. 


Cc. M. LUFKIN, 


46 ALSTEAD, N. H. 


oe ee er ee 
Cast Stee! Hoes, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. 13033 WALDO BROs., 57 Kilby St., Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED deeenciis we 
Beret Family Kote- 
ting Machine ever invented, Will knit a pair of 
heet and toe complete, in 20 Mir 
> knita great variety of fancy articles, for 
alwaysaready market. Send for Circular 
and Termsto The T'wombly Knitting Machine 
Co., 400 Wasnincton stegkt, BOSTON, MASS, 


17th 


Real Estate---Stock. 





PURE BRED 


|'POLAND CHINA SWINE. 


KY AL TO ANYTHING IN THE WEST 


4ut one-half the cost. LIraise about 100 pigs each 


| year, and have not been able, so far, to supply the de- 


} mand 


I have this fall a tiner lot of young pigs than 
' 


ever before; they, with afew older sows and boara, 


| will be ready to ship after exhibiting at the New Eng 


SMITH HARDING, 
South Deerfield, Mass. 
FARM FOR SALE. 


VHE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARM OF 
75 acres in this section, and known ag Dr. Moses 


land Fair. 
$37 


| Farell place, pleasantly situated in east part of War 


| 


wick, Mass.,& miles from Athol Depot, Mass., and s 
miles from Winchester Depot, N. H. Said Farm cuts 
about 15 tons of best bay, good pasturing, completely 
fenced for eheep or cattle. Nice, thrifty orchurd of 


| best fall and winter fruits, also peaches, pears, cher- 


| for 100 


{ 
| 


| 


Circulars and Keferences furnished on | 


} 


4-No. 11 Cernhill. 





ries, grapes, Currants and chestnuts. Sugar orchard 
Codes: 15 acres nice wood and timber near 
mill; house, barn, eheds, &c., all in complete condi 
tion Iwo wells, soft cool water; good neighbor 
hood; within \% mile of school, 14, mile of ehurch, 
and within 4 miles of 7 churches. Price $1500; $1000 
can remain on mortgage for years, If desired. Crops 
included, if sold before harvesting. 245 acres stuntoh : 
300 to 500 bushels apples. W. WALLACE BALL, on 
premises. 3136 


13t27-13ti,Jan. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WISIT TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker's commission, 





| send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 


Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
JON K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34110 





. Legal Aotices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTsS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and al! other persons 
interested in the estate of LOIS B. FECHEM, late of 
Holliston, in said County, widow, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, haa been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by STEPHEN W. 
RICHARDSON, of Franklin, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to him, the executor 
therein named. You are hereby cited to appear 
ata Probate Ceurt to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday 
of September instant, at nime o’clock before noon 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give publie no- 
tice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
Sw37¥ J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To RIcHARD S. CuErcK rey of the city of New York, 
father of Lillie May Checkley of Chelmsford, in said 
county, minor, Greeting: Whereas, a petition has 
been presented to said court by WILLIAM SWETT, 
of Chelmeford, in the county of Middlesex, praying for 
his appointment as guardian of said minor, and the 
custody of said minor, for the reason that you are unfit 
to have such custody. You are hereby cited to =. 
rata Probate Court to be held at Lowell, in said 
Younty of Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of Septem- 
ber, next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And said 
Swett is ordered to serve this citation by publishing 
the same once a week, for three successive weeks in 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 
fore said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Coart, this thirty-first day of August, in the year 


—- hundred and eighty. 
2 . H. TYLER, Register. 





Five First Premi- | 
Seven | 


cuta wider and deeper furrow thau avy other | 


PARKER & 


| Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
‘49 NORTH MARKET STREET, 
| 


as EndD FOR CIRCULAR. 


AND 46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 


GANNETT, 








MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 


* 


Large Size—Solid Walnat & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTL— 
SUB-BASS—ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ Nteps— 
2 Knee Swells. Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 sold. 
Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular, Address 








BUCKEYE FORCE PUMPS. 


shallow wells, and 


Adapted for | 


j can be used 


aeep or 
with or without wind engine. 


ALSO, 


NEW IRON TURBINE 


WIND ENGINE, 


Wind 


in a light 


Truk 


rhe Strongest and most Durable 
Engine in the world. Runs 
Wil 


rattle in the 


breeze. not shrink, swell, warp, or 
wind 


Send for circulars to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., BOSTON. 


Sweop3as 


Olds’ Patent Horse Powers 


FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HORSES. | 
{With 


Improved Combination Link 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 


CIRCULAR AND DRAG SAW. | 
For Simplicity, Finish, Durability and Ef- 
ficiency they are Unsurpassed. 

Apply for Illustrated Circulars and Price lists t 


N. C. HYDE, St. Albans Foundry, 


General Agent. St. Albans, Vt. 
For sale by Higganum Mfg Corp., 38 So. 
Market St., Boston. 


~ CLEAR YOUR LAND OF | 
STUMPS AND BOULDERS. | 


Atlas Powder, 


TTF MOST POWERFUL AND SAFEST 
BLASTING MATERIAL yet invented, is espe 
cially adapted to all Ledges and Sub marine work. It 
is invaluable for blasting in wells and clearing land of | 
Stumps and Boulders, and can be used with a cap and | 
common blasting fuse. 

An experienced workman furnished if desired 

For Circulars and further information address 


GEO. H. SAMPSON, N. bk. Agent. 


25 Congress Street, Boston. 


4t34 


APPLE GRATER! 
| 


| 
} 
| 


Price, $45.00. Send for Circufar 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


Syracuse, New York. 


lsteow 19 


BOSTON LEAD MF'G CO. 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas. 
Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOSTON STAR BRAND, 
Warranted strictly pure and 
unsurpassed by any in’ the market. 
RED LEAD & LITHARGE, «iis 
j strictly pure. 
LEAD PIPE all sizes and weights per foot 
J in coils or on reels, 
SHEET LEAD, 


made in strips from 1-2 inch 
and any width up to & feet in rolls 


PATENT TIN CINED PIPE, mies | 


# a washed 
Pipe, but an actual Tin Pipe inside a Lead Pipe. 


TIN PIPE, Pure Block ‘Tin, 


26t34 PUMPS, SOLDER, &c. 








made from 





SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE 
OCTACON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet 
first class. 
For sale in enuiiins to suit, at lowest prices. 
Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE, 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 
72 Wat St. . 
&@ Send for Circulars. a : —_ 


Lands. Quality strictly | 





w 36 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of IRA 
PIERCE, late of Hopkinton, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, Mosks L. Buck, the Administra- 
tor of the estate of said deceased, has presented for al- 
lowance the final account of his administration upon 
the estate of said deceased. You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, 
in said County, on the second Tuesday of September 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a week, in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand lg it hundred and 
eighty. 3w35 J. H. TYLER, Register. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—rzr wosr 
convenient article ever offered to House- 
*. One Agent made $144.67 in ton 
dayr. fo freight charges. 
Address, R. 8. HARTZELL & OO. 
236 South Third St., Philadelphia, | 


2635 





STERLING, CHEMICAL, WICK, 


everywhere. Don't fail to ask for it. 
13t34 


| books for SINGING CLASSES 


| tion 


|THE TEMPLE. ($1.00) By DR. W. 0. PER 
KINS. 


| JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 


| Black Beauty strains. 


Heres just what You Want. 


CIDER MILL THAT WILL GRIND 
d 60 BUSHELS APPL PER TOUR, 
and a Press that will press 75 GALLONS at a 
pressing 
Send for our New Illustrated List. 


MANUFACTURED BY THB 


Higganum M’f’g Corporation, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Warehouse 38 South Market St., Boston, Ms, 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S IMP. 
STROWBRIDGE PATENT 


SEED AND PLASTER 


SOWER 


Will sow al 


ra awcity 50 


Seeds and Commercial Fertiliz 


per day. Price $230. 


Bucket 


nds of 


acres 


Rubber 


Pump. 


Patent 


Chain 


Hamlin’s 


Warrnted the best Pumpin the mar- 
ket for deepor shallow wells, 


Cucumber Wood Pumps with Pa- 


tent Rubber Bucket. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 
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‘NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ANTHEM HARP. 
0. PERKINS. (Just out 


Anew book intended as a successor for “Perkins’ 
Anthem Book,” published some years since, and which 
was a decided success. The new book contains music 
perfectly within the reach of common choirs, and is 
destined to have a great sale 


$1.25.) By DR. W. 


also call attention to their three 
recently published, 
of universal adop 


DITSON & CO 


already very popular, and worthy 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 
L. O. EMERSON. 


$1.00.) By 


CLASSES. (0 cents 

The Temple contains an excellent Singing School 
Course, and a large number of Glees, Songs, Sacred 
runes and anthems for practice, and for use in classes 
L. O. Emerson’s Votce of Worship has exactly the 
same end in view as the other, but has a different 
method, and entirely different music. Johnson's 
Method is for those who wish a low-priced book; is 
admirably simple and clear, has plenty of music, and 
has a thorough course in Note Reading. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


aa Any Book mailed for retail price. 


,,QLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A. RIGGS, 


PROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 


IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 
Suffield, Conn. 


PYLE’S 
DIETETIC 5 


SALERA\WYS 


THE BEST IN USE. 


SOLD BYALL GROCERS. 
IN POUND PAPERS ONLY 


13teow13 
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Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name, 
10c.; 40 all chromos, 10c. STAR PRINTING’ 
CO., Northford, Ct. 26t22 








ves. Best in the wor: | 
| 
| 


) Autograph 
HROMO CARD)Co., Northford, Conn. 





8 Agents’ Samples, Chromo Cards, 10c. 
album, 13c. 
62051 


5 Perfumed Gold, Snowflake, & Chromo Cards,name 


GREAT INVENTION 
FOR WASHING aND CLEANSING 

{on hard or soft water, WITHOUT SOAP, and 
without danger to the finest fabric. 

SAVES TIME and LABOR AMAZINGLY, 
and is rapidly « i by al) 
of vile counterfeits. Its 
great success brings out dangerous imita- 
tions, but PEARLINE is the only safe article. 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, NewYork, 

l3teop27 


eer’ Eclipse Windmill 


yming into general use. S 


srocers; but beware 





solid wheel mill in 
Over 
on 50 


irst 
vente d 
S000 in use 


self-regulating 

Improved upon for 13 years. 

Adopted exclusively 

leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re- 

ceived hundreds of first premiums and 

highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 

ort at Philadelphia. The New England 

{ air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 

Js7¥v. It is noislessin operation. Stands 

firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap- 

= All needing power for water supply on 

arms, suburban residences, « rrigation, drainage 
power purposes; apply 


L. H. WHEELER, 


or any 
10 Oliver St., 
Boston, Maas. 


FRUIT WINE KJELLY PRESS] 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALL FRUITS so BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


SEND FOR CRERLOGOE. © WLE. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C° 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 

...FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


26tly 
STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. Ww. H. DOLE 


LE, 





Corner of A and Congress Streets, 


ly45 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 7 


SALEM, MA 

Warranted PURE WHITE 
known throughout New England as the 
FINEST, and BES1 

LEAD PIPE, ot any size 

LEAD TAPE, 4 in. wide, 
Sticks 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to Sin 
reels for Builders. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 

62ti2 


LEAD.—Well 
WHITEST 


or thickness 
on reels for Curtain 


hes wide, on 


Chromo, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, etc., Cards, in case, 
with name, 10« E. UH. Parperer, Fair Haven, Ct. 
13t2s 


New Style Cards, Lith'd in bright colors, 10c; 60 
Ag’ts Samp’s, 10c. Conn. Card (x , Northford, Ct. 
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Steamboat Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R, 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $l. Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week dayr, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 


. Dey t, foot of Sum. 
40, North River, New 


n St 


205 Washingt 
lier No 


OFFICES 
mer St., Boston; and 


York 
Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
ONE 

either way. 

JAS. H. WILSON, 

2 Vice President. 


DOLLAR 


A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 
Daily, Sundays included, for 
IN E W = <2 202 « 
First Fare $3.00. 
Excursion Tickets $5.00. 
Steamboat Express Train leaves Ola Colony Deo- 
pot at 6P. M. WEEK DAYS and? P.M., SUNDAY8, 


connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
sey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony a. 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 4itf 


PROVIDENCE, LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


{Trains leave Boston & Providence)R. R, 
Station daily (Sundays os ati 
.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Providence with 


the New and Magnificent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


in New York at 6 A. M. Returning, leave 
orth River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Boston us 


Class 





arrivin, 
Pier 29 


A. M. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at Com: 8 office, 
214 Washington, corner State street, and ot +t & 
Providence R. R. Station. 

W. RICHARDSON, Boston Agent, 





= & Lovers’ Puzzle 10c. C. E. Kay, New Haven,Ct 


A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 











THE CARVER AND THE CALIPH. 


RY AUSTIN DOBSON, 


We lay our story in the East, 
Kecause ’tis Eastern? Not the least. 
We place it there because we fear 
lo bring its parable too near, 

And touch with an unguarded hand 
Our dear, contiding native land. 


A certain Caliph, in the days 

rhe race affected vagrant ways, 

And prowled at eve for good or bad 
In lanes and alleys of Bagdad, 

Once found, at the edge of the bazaar, 
bk’on where the poorest workers are, 
A Carver. 


Fair his work and fine 
With mysteries of inlaced design, 
And shapes of shut significance 
To aught but an anointed glance, 
fhe dreams and visions that grow plain 
In darkened chambers of the brain. 


But all day busily he wrought 

From dawn to eve, and no one bought; 
Save when some Jew, with look askant, 
Or keen-eyed Greek from the Levant, 

W ould pause awhile—depreciate 

‘Then buy a month’s work by the weight, 
Bearing it swiftly over seas 

lo garnish rich men's treasuries. 


And now for long none bought at all, 
Bo lay he len in his stall. 

withdrawn the Caliph found, 
te his staff upon the ground 
Ilast wares to sell 


Him th 


re, Within 
er’st, having dined too well 
ed!’” gquoth the man with angry eves; 
should I dine when no one buys?” 
ay,” said the other, answering low, 
“Nay, I but jested. Is it so? 
k n this coin, but take beside 
l, friend, thou hast not tried, 
of thine, the mart to suit, 
ed,—remote,—minute; 
| conceptions can but fail; 
to work on larger scale, 
hoose such themes as wear 
earth and less of air. 
rman that hauls his net,— 
hants in the market set, 
vosting in the street, 
sips as they pass and greet, 
hings are plain to all men’s eyes, 
th these they sympathize 
1 this advice! 
times the price.” 
r sadly shook his head; 
‘twas truth the Caliph said. 
t day forth his work was planned 
iat the poor might understand. 
rved it deeper and more plain, 
rved it thrice as large again, 
t , for thrice the cost; 
the Artist that was lost! 


AX Selected Story. 





MY FIRST SITUATION. 


I was nineteen, weil born, and, as I was 
constantly being told, beautitul. But what 
was the use of it all? Iwas an orphan and 
poor. My brothers were both married, and 
though kind in their way, I felt that I could 
not be dependent upon them. 

My education had been excellent, 
through it I determined to work. 

? ire very young, Margaret,” said the 
kindest of my sisters-in-law. Which was true 
in England ; but abroad, nineteen is a most re- 
spectable age. Besides, each day would rec- 
tify that failing more and more. My adver- 

ements for a family in Germany who might 

ire the services of a young lady of many 
lishments and irreproachable family, 
me three answers. I picked out the 
unded kindest and of which the 
irthest trom home, for my 
was great. It was troma 

She required a young lady 

French, drawing, and mu- 

bree girls and a boy, of various ages, 

‘nglish at odd hours with herself and 

nt, and to make herself generally use- 

l and agreeable. Salary to be given: £30. 
Iso the young lady was required directly. 

latter point decided me. I closed with 

the offer, bade good-bye to my friends, wished 

a rather sentimental adieu to my native land, 

and then steadily turned my eyes out to sea, 

into the Channel on our way to 


and 


was ! 


as we steamed 
Hamburg. 

[ got as far as Berlin very comfortably. A 
letter was awaiting me at the Ladies’ Pension, 
to which I had been directed, begging me to 
meet the Countess Dahlen and her daughters 
at the ast Prussian Railway Station the next 
morning at eight o'clock. They would all 
hold their pocket-handkerchiefs in their hands, 
and | was to do the same. 

I was ready to start next morning 
when I was told my droschky was at the door. 
Preceded by all my goods and chattels, I ran 
cellent spirits and ensconced 


quite 


in ex 


myself in my drosckky, looking forward with 


dowr 
some uriosity to meeting my co intesses. 
was especial y anxious to be in good time, for 
I felt punctuality was an excellent quality in 
my new career 

What was my disappointment, therefore, to 
find myself, ere long, at the very end of an 
Immens¢ droschkies, four abreast, 
walking their horses at a snail's pace and oc- 
altogether. But by de- 
grees we got ona little, and, meanwhile, I 
peered into every carriage around for some- 
thing white. At last! In the row furthest 
from me there are ladies waving handker- 
chiefs surely. In my excitement I got up for 
a better view, and found to my chagrin that it 
was only a baby in white dandled by its nurse. 
Sitting down again, 1 noticed for the first 
time a droschky abreast of mine, occupied by 
a single individual This individual was 
watching me and smiling; that is to say, his 
but his eyes were laughing 
unmistakably, and laughing at me! For the 
I felt that I was alone. How often 
to be felt again that day! Insulted and an- 
ywn with my back to the ill-man- 
nered stranger, look into no 
hkies, let them be as full of ladies 

} 


efs as they would. 


line of 


casionally stopping 


lips were smiling, 
first time 


ory, I sat di 
; determined to 
more dros 
with handkercl 

Soon after this we began to draw up to the 

Inaminute my door was pulled 
imy luggage seized by a porter. I 
i » choice but to run after him. In the 
large entrance-hall I insisted upon his putting 


station. 


ypen ar 


THE 


ry 
tersdorf, should the Count not send his car- 
riage all the way to Fries.” 

‘*But I never heard of an omnibus,” I pro- 
tested as well as [could. ‘*And are you quite 
sure about the name ?” 

**Quite,” returned the official rather curtly. 
‘*And if the Fraulein heard nothing about the 
omnibus it was because the Herr (Graf is go- 
ing to send his carriage all the way to Fries.” 

Vith a polite touch of his cap, he handed 
me into the train, wished me the stereotyped 
‘*prosperous journey,” and closed the door. 

The afternoon wore on even more slowly 
than the morning had done. When the Fries 
station came in sight it seemed as if I had 
seen the last of Berlin, and heard the last 
English words from my neighbor of the next 
droschky more than a week ago. 

Once more I was turned out, and the train 
flewon. This time the station consisted of but 
a single house anda few sheds. One look 
showed that no one was here to meet me, for 
I could take in a mile ot country round at one 
glance. 

A long, low, hideous conveyance, labelled, 
‘“Omaibus to Woltersdorf,” was drawn u 
close to the line, in case any unhappy morta 
should wish to ascend into its cavernous inte- 
rior. I was ushered to its door by an indi- 
vidual, who, to judge from his appearance, did 
all the dirty work of the station of Fries; and 
all the clean work for the matter of that, for 
he was the only living being visible around, 
with the exception of his dirty little dog who 
trotted at his heels. Having deposited my 
luggage on the top, and me in the interior of 
the vehicle, the Fries man-of-all-work mum- 
bled some unearthly sounds, whilst his dog 
looked up and barked. I shall never forget 
the shaking and the misery of that vehicle of 
torture, the omnibus between Fries and Wol- 
tersdort! 

At last there are twinkling lights in the dis- 
tance, and Woltersdorf comes in sight, with 
its tall church steeple and square-towered 
town hall standing out against the evening 
sky. 
Tat last! Here I shall find some friendly 
face and voice to tell me what to do.” And 
more dead than alive [ opened the heavy om- 
nibus door and got down the steep steps stifl- 
ly, more like ninety than nineteen. ‘The om- 
nibus had stopped at the little post-office to 
deliver letters, and beneath its orange-colored 
lantern stood the postmaster—burly and full 
of official dignity. 

‘*Any carriage here from Graf Dahlen’s ?” I 
managed to say. 

‘‘No, Fraulein,” was the curt reply, accom- 
panied by a long rude stare, 

‘But I am expecting Graf Dahlen’s car- 
riage,” I reiterated. ‘‘The ladies of the fam- 
ily were to meet me at Berlin, but I missed 
them.” 

Not a word more could I make the post- 
master understand. In a few minutes various 
post-boys and idlers had collected round the 
door, staring and laughing and whispering to 
each other. 

Angry and provoked, I said at last in the 
plainest German I could muster : 

‘*Can you give me a carriage ? 
to Graft Dahlen’s at once.” 

Something like a smile of intelligence broke 
out upon the burly man’s face, and he slowly 
replied : 

‘‘A carriage? Ja ja, and a nice carriage, 
too. Jacob, here, bring out the halt-chaise 


I must go 














much to his discomfiture, for 
on the point of throwing them into the 

machine. The crowd of arrivals 
1 1 me, but though I 


around 
figure, I tried in vain 


down my things, 
he wa ) 
weighitr 

aha irger 
face and 
the countesses 

and I began to feel, and, 

sus and uncomfortable. 
sistance to you, made- | 
* said a very pleasant voice behind 
llent English. 


1 each 


K anxi¢ 


tanya 


! round gratefully, and encountered 
ng eyes of my neighbor in the next 
He had dared to laugh at my 
1my pride rebelled at ‘this insult 
I turned very red, and said 


anxiety, ar 
from a foreigner. 


ik you; I am waiting for friends.” 
Ile bowed low, and as he moved away I 
thought I detected the same smile lurking 
about his mouth. But the crowd was thin- | 
ng fast-—-the clock pointed to within five | 
minutes of the hour—what was I to do ? 

‘The Fraulein had better let me take her 
ticket for her; the ladies have probably been 
missed in the crowd, and are already in the 
train; they will all meet at the great junction, 
where many people have to get out.” 

This came from the red-capped station mas- 
ter, who had come up to me, and to whom I 
had explained my position. 

‘‘One minute more and the ticket oflice will 
be closed,” he added, as he saw me hesitate. 

‘Well, take it, then,” I replied, bewildered 
and perplexed. Iwas ignorant of the Dah- 
len’s hotel, and, not knowing whether I ought 
to go or stay, I let his advice carry the day. 
The die was cast now, at any “rate, for in 
less than a minute I found my ticket taken, 
my luggage weighed, and myself being hur- 
ried off to my carriage. Whilst the guard 
and the porter actually lifted me in, I caught 
a glimpse of my neighbor of the next drosch- 
ky, looking out of a window higher up. 

The train was slow and the stations endless. 
However th happy moment arrived at length, 
when a guard opened the « arriage door, shout- 
ing, *‘Gorswald—all change here for Wolters- 
dort,” and out I jumped. Before I could as- 
sure myself that all my luggage was out, the 
train was off again. I looked round eagerly. 
An old woman was hobbling off with a basket, 
a lady was being embraced by a tender hus- 
band, and my neighbor of the next droschky 
was (disappearing within the door of exit to- 
ward the town. ‘That was all. No count- 
esses—no expecting me—nothing! A 
hot midday sun, an insupportable glare, and 
not a creature who knew one word of Eng- 
lish! My courage began to ebb a little, still 
I mustered all my German and began to ex- 
plain my perplexities to the station master. 
As soon as I got to Graf Dahlen’s name, the 
oflicial’s hitherto perplexed face brightened 
up at once. 

‘Graf Dahlen!” he cried: “Ja ja,” now he 
knew all about it. ‘It is to Woltersdorf the 
Fraulein wishes to go, of course. The Herr 
Graf lives close by, I know. I will see that 
the Fraulein gets there. 

And with this comfortable assurance the 
station master politely picked up my bag and 
showed me the way to the waiting room. 

‘In half an hour, Fraulein, the train will 
start for Fries. May I order you some cof- 
fee ?” 

No, I would have nothing. I was disap- 
pointed, tired and hot. It was evident that 
now I must give up all hope of meeting the 
countesses, and make the best of my way to 
my new home alone. The actual necessity 
was not as pleasant and did not look as easy 
as the prospects of getting there ‘‘somehow” 
had been in the morning. 

In less than half an hour the polite red- 
capped station master was back again. 

‘Now, Fraulein, the train will be up di- 
rectly. You will get to Fries at six o'clock, 


one 


and put the Schimmel into the shafts. ‘The 
young lady wishes to be taken to Graf Dab- 
len’s immediately.” 

Meanwhile the lurid sunset was fast giving 
way to dark, ominous-looking clouds, that 
came up quickly from the east, black as night, 
making the west orange-color by contrast. 
There was a great lull in the atmosphere ; not 
a leaf stirred, and it was oppressively close. 
I would not go into the little waiting-room, 
for it was stifling, and I dreaded the look and 
manner of the host too much ‘So I anxiously 
kept out of his way, and walked up and down 
the silent market-place, musing over my day 
rather sadly. What would they be like, these 
countesses, when I got tothem? My reverie 
was brought to a close by Jacob driving up 
his half-chaise to my side. And then I found 
out that a ‘‘Schimmel” meant a white horse in 
Germany. 

‘‘Now get up, Fraulein,” was his uncere- 
monious address. ‘Your things are in al- 
ready.” 

I clambered up a thing resembling an iron 
ladder more than carriage steps, and managed 
at last to get into my seat under the large 
hood. When I was settled and the apron 
buttoned up comfortably all round, I found 
that my ‘‘half-chaise” was not at all an un- 
comfortable kind of vehicle. ‘The air was re- 
freshing to my poor hot head, aching as it 
was, and it was a comfort to get away from 
that odious post-master. Jacob was rough, 
but seemed a good-natured creature in the 
main. Just as we rumbled out of Wolters- 
dorf the first great heat drops began to fall, 
and night came down suddenly and laid her 
pall upon all around. We could hardly see a 
step before us. 

‘*Why do you not light the lamps, Jacob ?” 

‘‘Never light lamps,” was the civil rejoind- 
er. And I saw it was best to trust the Schim- 
mel and ask no more questions. 

It was eight o'clock, and in half an hour 
more a hurricane came up, the precursor of 
the storm. Now the rain fell in torrents, and 
the great poplars by the roadside swayed to 
and fro like saplings. But of this we only 
caught glimpses, as ever and anon the blue 
forked lightning lit up everything round 
about—only to leave us in greater darkness 
than before. What with the roar of the thun- 
der, and the crashing of the trees, and the 
whistling of the wind, it was an awful night; 
one that I shall never forget. Jacob cursed 
and swore at his horse. ‘The poor Schimmel 
was much alarmed, and stumbled woefully in 
the dark, although Jacob had led him for the 
last half hour for fear of an accident with all 
the fallen branches lying in the road. 

‘Lights at last!” I cried out in delight; 
‘that must be Dahlsburg,” and I peered out 
into the darkness to try and see something of 
the place. But nothing but distant specks ot 
light, growing bigger every moment, could I 
see, until a flash of lightning revealed to me— 
no Castle Dahlsburg, but only a wayside inn, 
before which Jacob now pulled up, amid 
many imprecations at the thunder and light- 
ning and weather generally. It was a bitter 
disappointment, and when Jacob came round 
and said : 

‘*Will the Fraulein get out ?” 
swered: . 

‘‘No: how much longer to Graf Dahlen’s ?” 
‘*A good hour or so; it depends upon the 
storm,” and Jacob disappears within the inn- 
door, from which issued sounds of boisterous 
merriment and song. 

My heart fell. Alone, in a strange coun- 
try, before a wayside inn at night, witha 
storm raging above me—it made me shiver a 
little in spite of the warmth of the night. 
Jacob soon reappeared and we continued 
our journey. Just as the storm was over, and 
the moon was beginning to disperse the 
clouds, we turned into a gate and drove on 
toward a long, low pile of buildings, in which 
not a light was visible. 

‘It must be midnight, and they’ve all gone 
to bed!” said Jacob. 

I grasped my card-case tightly in my hand, 
and found my teeth chattering and my voice 
very shaky, when, in answer to Jacob's loud 
peal at the bell, after much unbarring and un- 
locking, a drowsy-looking man opened the 
door, saying in a grumbling voice: 

‘Well, whatever is the matter this time of 
night? Ach, Jacob! you, is it? We are all 
in bed and fast asleep,” and he showed evi- 
dent signs of closing the door and continuing 
his slumbers. 

But before Jacob could answer, I managed 
to say: 

‘‘Is the Countess Dahlen here ?” and held 
out my card. 

‘*The Countess is not here, but the Count 
is,” added the man musingly. ‘He is in bed, 
though, and fast asleep. Must I go up?” 
The latter was addressed to Jacob, as if for 
advice. That worthy shrugged his shoulders, 
and winked and blinked with his eyes—per- 
haps only at the lamp by which I was being in- 
spected. I cut the matter short by saying 
peremptorily : 

‘‘Take this card up immediately.” 

The drowsy man opened his eyes wider 

than they had been yet, stared hard at me, 
but withdrew at once, not, however, without 
carefully closing the door behind him. 
Each incident of the day had seemed to be 
worse than its predecessor, but the ten min- 
utes I had to wait for my messenger’s return, 
put the crowning touch to all. Floods of 
thought came rolling in upon me. Petted, 
admired, made much of till so lately—now 
alone, neglected, insulted, left to wait at_mid- 
night for admission to the house where I was 
to earn my bread. How unkind, how selfish 
of them to treat me so; not even to let some 
one sit up for me! and after not keeping their 
appointment this morning! It did seem a 
hard lot. 

Suddenly much rattling down a staircase, 
awift steps across the hall, and the sleepy por- 
ter, now witha smiling countenance, opened 
the door quickly, unbuttoned the apron, and 
letting down the steps, said : 

‘*The Herr Graf begs a thousand pardons, 
gracious Fraulein that you should have been 
kept waiting an instant. Unfortunately he is 
in bed and asleep, or he would be down to 
welcome you. He only came home himself a 
few hours ago. The Countess is not here. 
The Herr Graf will explain everything to the 
gracious Fraulein to-morrow. Meanwhile I 
am to take the gracious Fraulein to her room 
—and here it is, a nice room, is it not so? 
The Countess especially likes it.” 

By this time my loquacious companion had 
got himself quite out of breath, and me into a 
pretty little bed-room on the ground floor, not 
far from the front door—and, to my astonish- 
ment, he was lighting the candles for me, aft- 
nade —— Jacob to deposit my luggage in the 


I only an- 





and then an omnibus will take you on to Wol- 


“I think the gracious Fraulein will find all 
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she wants; this room is always kept ready for 
unexpected guests.” (Then I am unexpect- 
ed, after all, I thought.) ‘What dogs the 
gracious Fraulein command to eat?” 

‘Nothing, thank you.’ 1 had biscuits in my 
bag—dear English biscuits; I quite loved 
them, they were a bit of home—but I longed 
for rest too much to be able to eat and drink. 

‘Then I wish the gracious Fraulein a very 
good night.’ With which words the guardian 
of the house closed the door behind him, and 
{ was left to my own thoughts and devices. 
First, I carefully reconnoitred the walls, to 
see that there were no hidden arras doors or 
traps; then I locked the door and tried to 
open the window. Alas! the room was on the 
ground floor, so I could not venture to leave 
the long French windows open, for fear of 
the beasts that I heard barking, and lowing 
and champing close by; not to mention the 
buzzing of the mosquitoes, that poured in 
toward the light. 

When sleep came to me at last it was ac- 
companied by feverish dreams, in which rail- 
way accidents, and countesses wrapped in 
winding-sheets, and grinning postmasters, and 
drunken rioters were mixed up with visions of 
home. But curiously enough, whenever the 
dream was wildest and the danger most immi- 
nent, the smiling eyes of my neighbor in the 
next droschky rose up between me and de- 
struction. The pleasant, frank face, looking 
earnestly at me, was the last thing I saw be- 
fore I was roused by a low tap at the door. 

I started up in bewilderment. Where was 
I? By degrees yesterday’s adventures came 
back to my mind. The sun was high in the 
heavens. How late it must be! what would 
my employers think of their new governess ? 


the door, which I thought I had locked so well 
the night before. I stared at it, slowly turn- 
ing on its heavy hinges, quite prepared to see 
the gentleman who had ushered me into my 
bedroom only a few hours before. Instead of 
this, a small black-robed figure made its ap- 
pearance ; from under a neat white cap, two 
bright eyes peeped at me wonderingly and in- 
quiringly, and the little person said softly, 
*May I come in, gracious Fraulein?’ at the 
same time holding out an immense square let- 
ter with a large red seal. Having received 
permission, she closed the door and came close 
to my bedside, as if to satisfy herself of my 
actual existence. ‘The gracious Fraulein will 
doubtless excuse me; but the Herr Graf said 
the gracious Fraulein would require the car- 
riage at 11 o'clock. It is now ten. The 
Herr Graf bad to leave before sunrise this 
morning ; sudden business called him away. 
Before leaving he told me to give up this let- 
ter directly the gracious Fraulein should 
awake.’ And the little woman handed me the 
missive most respectfully. 

‘The Count also said that the gracious 
Fraulein would probably prefer her breakfast 
in her own room after yesterday’s fatigues,” 
she continued. ‘Shall bring it in now ?” 

‘If you please,’ 1 answered, feeling more 
and more bewildered every minute, and the 
little figure glided out of the room. Why 
should the ‘Herr Graf? send me all these mes- 
sages? and whatever could I want the car- 
riage for at 11 o'clock? I looked at the let- 
ter in all possible ways. It was addressed in 
a good firm hand to Miss Margaret Alford. 
At last I opened it and read the following in 
excellent English :-— 





‘Madam—!I feel extremely sorry that the great 
similarity of names between my brother's post 
town and my own has resulted in your being sub- 
jected to the annoyance of being directed to Wol- 
tersdorf instead of to Wellersdorf. I can well un- 
derstand a foreigner being deceived by the sound. 
As unfortunately I am obliged to leave home al- 
most immediately, I cannot have the honor of 
welcoming you personally, but shall leave orders 
for the carriage to be in readiness to conduct you 
to Schloss Dahlsburg at 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. You will get there toward evening, and 
a telegram will precede you, so that you will be 
expected and heartily welcomed. Yours  faith- 
fully. Tarry, Coun’t DAHLEN.’ 


The date was 1 o’clock the previous night. 

The letter dropped from my hand. A mis- 
take! I had come to the wrong house after 
all! This was not Dahlsburg, and I must be- 
gin a second day’s wanderings in search of my 
‘family.’ Tears of mortification sprang to 
my eyes. ‘To think that I should have to be 
beholden to strangers for hospitality! and 
why did the Count do it all? Perhaps 
there was no Countess—at which thought I 
felt particularly uncomfortable—but more 
probably she was too great a lady to think of 
the affairs of a poor little governess. 

At this moment my unpleasant reflections 
were interrupted by the little black figure re- 
appearing with a tray, which she placed upon 
a table close to my bedside, begging me to 
eat, as the way to Dahblspurg was long. but 
no—I would not touch a crumb in this house 
into which untoward circumstances had forced 
me. I would dress with lightning speed and 
be off. Scarcely, however, had I finished my 
toilette, than youth and a healthy appetite as- 
serted themselves. I sat down, contrary to 
all my intentions, and made a hearty break- 
fast, after which things began to assume a 





somewhat brighter hue. It suddenly occurred 
to me that, after all it was kind of this 
Herr Graf—to whom I was an utter stranger, 
and who could not know that the mistakes 
were not my fault—to lend me his carriage 
and make all these arrangements for me. [ 
was sorry I could not thank him, but there 
was not much more time for reflection. An- 
other rap at the door. This time a loud rap. 

‘Does the gracious Fraulein command the 
carriage ?” 

The gracious Fraulein did command the 
carriage. (Quickly stuffing all my little odds 
and ends into my bag, I put on my hat and 
was at the front door just as the carriage 
drew up before it. The coachman touched 
his hat, my friend of the night before, now 
in a neat brown livery, helped me in; the lit- 
tle old housekeeper in black stood at the 
door, and wished me a ‘prosperous journey,’ 
and off we were; out of the gates and down 
the road, out of sight of Warburg before | 
had time to feel sure that I was not a second 
Cinderella being whirled away in the Prince's 
carriage to unknown regions of bliss. But 
no, it was myself, Margaret Alford, traveling 
alon ein a luxurious carriage, drawn by a pair 
of splendid black horses, trotting along as 
fast as they could on the road to Wolters- 
dorf. 

Not long and the little roadside inn came in 

sight. It looked very commonplace in the 
broad sunlight, yet the recollection of last 
night made me shudder a little on passing it. 
A little while longer and we were at Wolters- 
dorf. We drew up at the little post house. 
There stood Jacob ready to water the horses. 
He did not recognize the oecupant of the car- 
riage, for the sun was in his eyes, but off 
went his cap in an instant to the carriage and 
the horses. 
In ten minutes the coachman was ready to 
start again and we were soon bowling along 
the splendid roads, from which last night's 
storm had cleared all the dust. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sunset again, and with it the coachman 
points out Castle Dahlsburgh before us, with 
a background of hill and forest. An impos- 
ing edifice it looked, and it brought back the 
reality of life to me with a rush. It was 
Cinderella going home after the ball. No 
more independence; no more travelling 
about in luxurious carriages; no more will of 
my own. I must become a dependent—there 
lay my destination close before me. Entering 
& governess’s career looks so easy in the <is- 
tance, but it is so very thorny in aan. 

My heart beat loudly as we approached the 
gates of Schloss Dahlsburg. The building 
was large and massive, forming three sides of 
a large quadrangle, with a grass plot in the 
middle. We rattled in over the stones, mak- 
ing a great deal of noise. I wished that my 
entrance might have been more modest. But 
soon all my thoughts were centred on my com- 
ing reception by some ladies who came out on 
to the steps as we turned in at the gate. 
‘They think friends are coming—what a 
pity for me,’ I thought, shrinking back into 
my corner, ‘How I wish I were at home 
again!’ And then we stopped, and two young 
girls of about fourteen and sixteen ran down 
the steps and opened the carriage door. 

downs to Dablsburg,’ said a voice in 
English, with a very foreign accent. ‘My 
dear Miss Alford, how glad we are to see you 
at last! And my hand was taken as [ reach- 
ed the steps by the lady who had spoken. 
She was tall and stately, with a kind face and 
very sweet manner. 

‘Marie,’ she called out to the elder of the 
young girls: ‘Marie, bring in Miss Alford’s 
shawls, dear child, and order her trunks to be 
brought up to room at once.’ Then I knew 
that I had got to the Countess Dahlen at last, 
and all my anxieties and fears vanished be- 
fore her kind face on the doorstep, there and 
then, never to return. 

‘How tired you must be, my dear; and’— 
she stopped in the middle of the great hall we 
were crossing, and took my hand in hers—‘it 
is all through a mistake, and I am more in 
fault than any one. I ought to have gone my- 
self to tell you we were going to start by a 
later train ; instead of that I sent my brother's 
servant. We have long been afraid that he is 
not trustworthy, and now he has proved him- 
self what we thought. You never received 
my second letter, did you ?” 

‘*Never,’ I replied. 

‘Ah, I thought that was it! I hope you 
will forgive us, dear, and that we may be 
able to make you forget all the unpleasantness 
of your journey. Could you sleep last 
night? My brother-in-law telegraphed to us 
that you had been wrongly directed, and that 

ou had got to Woltersdorf instead of to 

Wellersdorf. I do think the name ought to 
be changed.’ And so the kind lady went on 
talking till we reached my room. 

I hope you will be happy here, and stay 
with us a leng time, my dear,’ were her part- 
ing words, as she was about to leave the room 
with her daughter. 





Another tap and a simultaneous opening of 





own. ‘It is more like coming home than any- 
thing I could have imagined,’ I was just able 
to say, for I had ry wl sensation in my 
throat that took away my voite. How dii- 
ferent from what I had expected ! 


CHAPTER Ul. 


A week passed. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of all the inhabitants of Castle 
Dahlsburg. I had plenty to do, but I liked 
that, and my pupils and I were fast becoming 
friends. I had told my adventures to the as- 
sembled family on the evening of my arrival, 
and elicited both laughter and tears—real 
tears from the Countess Dahlen. ‘Poor 
child,’ she said, stroking my hair; ‘what 
escapes you had through that mistake! 
Thank God, you fell into good hands.’ Af- 
ter which my journey had not been reverted 
to again. 

One morning I was greeted at breakfast 
with cries of: ‘Miss Alford, Miss Alford, 
Uncle Harry is coming to-day; ar’n’t you 
glad? Weare,’ said one of the little boys. 
‘He is so jolly, and does speak good English, 
doesn’t he, mamma? Better than papa, 
even.’ 

‘They both speak well, dear; and no won- 
der when your grandmother was English. 
That is why I want you all to speak English 
especially well, you know.’ 

The Countess was called out of the room, 
and we all dispersed to our several avocations 
immediately afterward. When lessons were 
over, Marie and | went out for our usual 
walk. We crossed the garden to get into the 
village, and then Marie found out that she had 
forgotten a book she wished to take to a sick 
woman. 

‘Run back, dear; I will wait here for you,’ 
I said, and back she ran. 

She was gone longer than I expected, and I 
stood looking over the low hedge into the 
road. Presently I heard steps approaching. 
Long quick strides they appeared to be, and 
up came a gentleman with a large straw hat 
on, completely shading his face. He carried 
a good stout stick in his hand, and had walked 
fast and far, to judge from tis dusty afppear- 
pearance. He was just about to pass the 
spot where I stood, when a bark from Marie's 
little terrier made him look up. Off went his 
hat in an instant, and with the laughing eyes 
and the pleasant smile I remembered so well, 
my neighbor of the next droschky bowed to 
me, and passed on. It was all the work of a 
moment. I had barely time to return the 
pleasant greeting, before a turn in the road 
hid him from my view. I know not why, but 
when Marie came back with her book, J cared 
to talk about the incident as little as I had 
cared to mention my rude neighbor of the 
next droschky when narrating my adven- 
tures. 

On our return, we saw a travelling carriage 
driving up the road before us. The next 
minute it turned into the Dahlsburg gates. 
‘There’s Uncle Harry! 1 thought it was his 
carriage,’ cried Marie. ‘Dear Miss Alford, 
do let us be quick; I think I must run.’ And 
off set Marie, tearing along the road at a 
great pace. I followed more demurely, mak- 
ing up a little German speech of thanks the 
while tor the hospitality shown me at War- 
burg, and thinking a good deal of this morn- 
ing’s encounter with the stranger of the 
laughing eves. I was so much engrossed in 
my thoughts, wondering if ever he would 
cross my path again, that [ had nearly got up 
to the steps where I had seen the kind 
Countess and her daughter awaiting me on the 
evening of my arrival, before I saw Marie, 
with all her brothers and sisters, coming down 
toward me with a stranger in their midst. 

‘Here she is,’ they cried. ‘Uncle Harry 
wants to be introduced to you, Miss Alfor ” 

‘Now that you are no longer in need of any 
assistance, I hope you will allow me to intro- 
duce myself,’ said the pleasant voice that was 
still ringing in my ears. I looked up, and 
beheld my friend of the next droschky. 

‘You Count Harry Dahlen?’ | exclaimed, 
my astonishment making him laugh and the 
children stare. 

‘Count Harry Dahlen at your service, at all 
times and in all seasons, though you do not 
make it easy to serve you,’ he added with a 
smile and bowing low. 

Then everything I had forgotten in my sur- 
prise and pleasure rushed back upon my 
mind. My curt answer in Berlin; my arrival 
at midnight and arousing the Warburg house ; 
iny turning its master out before dawn—for | 
saw it all now intuitively—and then the kind 
requital on the following day! My sentence 
of thanks died away upon my lips, and I stood 
before Count Harry like a silly school-girl at 
the mercy of her master. Again he came to 
my rescue, chivalrous knight that he was, and 
asking me if I were not homesick, he led the 
conversation far away from and 
gave me time to overcome tiny confu- 
sion. We walked round and round the grass 
plot, as we often did toward evening, and then 
the Countess Dahlen came out and joined us, 
but Count Harry still kept by my side. 


Germany 


evident 


It is long since I left Castle Dahlsburg. 
They were all so good to me when I went 
home! ‘There will never be another Miss 
Alford for us, dear child; how we shall miss 
the bright face,” said the kind Countess, 
when she kissed me on the very step where I | 
had seen her first a year before. ‘Dut 
burg is not far off, and you have promised te 
come and see us often.’ 

‘That she shall,’ came from the pleasant 
voice that had haunted my dreams ever since 
that eventful morning at the Berlin station, 
so far otf now! ‘That she shall!) Thi 
be ber first visit after | bring her home from 
England this day six weeks. This day six 
weeks, young lady, remember that; and no 
delays for trousseaux and that kind of thing,’ 
he added energetically. 

And thus it happened that I came to live at 
Warburg after all. It is barely three years 
since I saw it first, but 1 often think it must 
have been in some previous state of exist- 
ence—life has so changed for me. Harry 
says he knows that his real life began the 
morning he saw an anxious little face (‘love- 
ly’ the silly fellow persists in putting it) 
peering eagerly into every carriage, and then 
looking so proud and distant at the offer of 
help from a stranger, notwithstanding its per- 
plexities. He says he knew instinctively who 
it was that came up to his door on that stormy 
August night—even before he had assured 
himself of the fact by peeping over the ban- 
isters to see the owner of the anxious little 
face conducted to her room. He felt even 
then that a change had come to his life. And 
he laughingly adds that he shall henceforth be 
a firm believer in love at first sight. 


) 


— 
S saail 





General Miscellany, 


For the New England Farmer. 
“HOT BISCUIT.” 
Under this head, in the Farmer of July 
10th, “*A. S.” asks: ‘*Will some kind 
of the Farmer, an intelligent housewife and 


reader 


practical cook, give a trustworthy rule for 
making the nice hot biscuit that are so de- 
lightful an accompaniment of June butter? 
White, creamy-looking biscuit, streaked with 
long, moist, shiny-looking bubbles. Biscuits 
that fill the room with an aroma that 
the hungry mouth water, and tempts one to 
continue eating as long as the butter holds 


makes 


out.” 

I have watched the Ladies’ Portfolio of the 
Farmer week after week since then for some 
answer to her question. To my surprise and 
disappointment (much more to hers, I sup- 
pose) none has yet appeared. Among the 
numerous readers of the Farmer there must 
be many intelligent housewives and practical 
cooks who make just such biscuits as ‘*A. 8.” 
wants; and I do not understand why they 
have not replied in, at least, a column of 
trustworthy rules. I “A, S.” is 
aware that many persons, having followed a 
rule faithfully for a long time, learn to judge 
of measures and quantities by sight, so that in 
their eyes enough ani sufficient always repre- 
But 
some can never acquire such correct ideas of 
They must always abide by 


suppose 


sent a certain quantity or measure. 


proportion. 
special rules—to be sure of good results. 
And novices are never safe to dispense with 
them. So we must have rules—even for such 
a simple thing as bread-making. 

Latterly my hand has been ‘‘out” of all 
practical cookery —and every housekeeper 
knows what a long process getting one’s hand 
‘‘in” again is. Hence I cannot help ‘‘A. S.” 
with any recent personal experience in this 
matter. But I am proud to say (this is very 
much like blowing my own trumpet, I fear, ) 
that I glory in all references to my reputation 
as quondam housewife and cook. And as I 
have been favored for some time past with 
just such biscuits as ‘‘A. S.” desires, I rise to 
the occasion. 

There has been a change in our household ; 
a change, too in Mrs. Saymore’s family. So 
we have joined forces; and for two months 
my mother and myself have enjoyed the com- 
fort and the beauty of Mrs. Saymore’s house- 
keeping. She is an excellent cook, and has 
taught Nora, her help, to follow her ways so 
explicitly that Nora bids fair to excel her 
mistress—in the everyday cuisine, certainly ; 
and of all the varieties of bread that she 
makes, my preference is for the plain white 


I went up and took her hand within my , biscuit, which ‘‘A. S.” pleads for so piteously. 


\ ar- | 
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I have held an interview with her, resulting 
thus: 

‘‘We can’t make good bread without nice 
flour, Miss Patience. Mr. Saymore always 
gets the best—the ‘Haxall.’ Cream-white it 
is; and holds together well in the hand when 
dry, and works up clean from the fingers in 
the dough. This is my rule—” 

Nora’s Rule for White Biscuit. 

‘One yeast-cake, bought at the grocery, 
broken into half a coffee-cup of luke-warm 
water ina pint bowl. Mix, then stir in flour 
enough to give it the stiffness of thick cream. 
Cover the bow! and set it where it will keep 
warm. In summer mix the yeast at three 
o'clock in the afternoon; in winter at noon— 
At seven o'clock, evening, 
Pour 


twelve o'clock. 
the bowl will be full of lively yeast. 
this into a bread-pan—one that holds a gallon 
or so—add a teaspoonful of salt and a table- 
spoonful of sugar. (1 don’t always use sugar 
but the biscuits are lighter and sweeter for 
it.) Some persons like a tablespoonful of 
butter or lard added with the salt, bread 
keeps moist much longer for this. Pour in 
three pints of warm water; mix well; stir in 
flour, little by little. Two quarts of flour are 
sufficient, generally; but there 
enough to make the dough so firm that it will 
cleave from the fingers in the kneading at the 
last. Ten minutes is enough to knead it. 
Cover the dough with a deep dish, and over 
this lay a folded table-cloth. Place it where, 
through the night it will keep as warm as 
when mixed, and in the morning it will have 
risen to the top of the pan. Cut it and mould 
it down—using no flour—nearly to last night's 
Take a portion—with a sprink- 


must be 


dimensions. 
ling, only, of flour—to the moulding-board ; 
from this, cut pieces the size of an egg; 
mould them slightly—just enough to make 
them round; have the baking-pan greased 
and warm—too warm to handle comfortably 
—and drop in this the moulded biscuits; set 
this pan near the stove or range for twenty or 
thirty minutes—till they bave risen to fill the 
pan; bake for ten or fifteen minutes in a mod- 
erately hot oven. I generally make a dozen 
biscuits, and of the remainder, three loaves, 
immediately after making the biscuits; and 
these have risen enough to go into the oven 
by the time the biscuits are baked.” 

Will ‘A. S.” try this rule and report her 
success for the Farmer? At some future 
time Nora’s receipts for other varieties of 
bread may be given. 

PATIENCE GOODWIN. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine 
THE BLACKBIRD. 


Upon the cherry bough the blackbird sings 
His curcless, happy song, 

As 'mid the rubied fruit he tilting swings, 
Heedlese of Right or Wrong. 


No Future taunts him with its fears or hopes, 
No cares his Present fret; 
Phe Past for him no dismal vista opes 
Of useless, dark regret. 
h! how T envy him, as there he sings 
is glad unthinking strain, 
troubled by the sad imaginings 


Phat haunt ! 


man’s plotting brain 

All orchards are his home; no work or care 
Compels him here to stay; 

lis is the world—the breathing, open air 


Phe glorious summer day 


rth blossoms for him; and above 
les in boundless blue; 
, and the song of love 
cing through. 


gh to bough its gay and transient guest 
»come and go 
re’er the whim invites, where’er the best 
y blackhearts grow 


re these sunny sides, that through and through 
Ile stabs with his bluck bill; 

And his the happiness man never knew, 
Phat comes without our will. 


Ah! we who boust we are the crown of things, 
Like him are never glad; 

By doubts and dreams and dark self-questionings 

We stand besieged and sad 


of that rare felicit 
sus blackbird knows, 
ng spoils, that frank and fre« 


living grows 


What know we 


epentance ev rs our path; 
iend Discouter 
spirit, und t oys it hath 


Oment lent, 


, When bold and free 


om the cares that clog humanity, 
oul might wing its flight. 





HUMANITY. 


Thumb and his 
Love-Making. 


BMALL 


History of Tom 
Microscopic 


Wife 


Tom Thumb, or Charles Stratton, as he was 
called in bis baptisimal name, was, at his 
birth, as all the world knows, an under-sized 
specimen of humanity. If he was not put in- 
to a quart pot, he might have been, accord- 
ing to what was said by his mother, who 
averred that he hardly measured a pint. He 
grew up in strength of brain and in physical 
health, but with only a small development in 
anatomical structure and adipose tissue. Bar- 
num found him in his rural home, and, after 
some pleasant negotiations with his progeni- 
tors, brought him into notoriety among the 
curiosities of the celebrated museum. It was 
forty years or more ago when the great Amer- 
ican repertory was at the corner of Ann street, 
in New York, that, wandering through its 
shadowy and mysterious halls, and wondering 
over birds, and beasts, and wax figures, and 
monkeys and relics of the revolution, we first 
made acquaintance with the little man of 
bridgeport. He was then in the prime and 
beauty of a black coatee, tapering off like the 
tail of a young swallow, while his trousers, al- 
so of the ministerial hue, and faultless in set, 
were strapped under boots that a Chinese 
princess might have worn, and that glistened 
like polished mirrors. Small in size he was, 
yet great in his adopted name, because his 
measure was advertised in inches. And so he 
continued increasing in fame but not in stature 
for many years, until he had gained a com- 
fortable portion of this world’s goods, and felt 
that he might retire from the gaze of admir- 
ing eyes to the quiet fields and forest shades 
of his birthplace. 

Lavinia Warren was also small and under- 
sized at her birth, and grew but little up to 
the time of her maidenhood. <A_ happy 
thought of Barnum led him to seek an inter- 
view with her parents and to engage her as 
one of the stars of his museum. She took 
her position among the orbs of his celebrated 
firmament and held it for several years. It 
was here that she found her Thumb; it was 
here that her Thumb found her. Under the 
tapestry of the museum walls, beneath the 
gaze of the revolutionary worthies peering 
from worm-eaten canvases, companioned by 
Daniel Lambert and the stuffed tiger from 
Bengal, and encouraged by the voice of the 
parrot and the chattering of the monkey, the 
romantic passion warmed up and seethed and 
bubbled, and two young and fond hearts, as a 
poet has said, 

“Like snow-falls meeting, 
Mellowed into one.” 

There was a flame of love, notwithstanding 
the coolness of our simile, and it leaped and 
flourished until Lavinia and Thomas were set 
into a blaze. It gave a new ornament to the 
green curtain, it sparkled in the chandelier, it 
added a luster to the footlights, and it sound- 
ed wedding preludes in the inspiriting harmo- 
nies of the Amazonian bass viol and other in- 
struments of the customary band. And in 
proper time, after all professional engage- 
ments had been fulfilled, Lavinia and Thomas 
were married. There were wedding presents, 
and sports and junketings after the solemn 
ceremony, but the bride and bridegroom, in 
that modesty that always marked their charac- 
ter, retired from the festive scene to the val- 
ley in Massachusetts which they had selected 
for their future home. And there ever since 
they have lived, undisturbed by the illusions 
of the public stage, except in occasional dra- 
matic episodes, and perfectly contented in 
their sequestered dwelling among woods and 
streams and flowering hedges. If the flamings 
of remembered chandeliers have occasionally 
blazed in upon them, they have only illumin- 
ated the delights of their pleasant retreat, and 
the visions of the polar bear in his stuffed in- 
tegument, the happy family, and the pathetic 
seal in his tank, have only added to the pleas- 
ures of a quiet abode. 

For several years we have known but little 
about ‘'om Thumb and his wife. But a para- 
graph in a newspaper says that the celebrated 
husband has grown to a corpulent size, al- 
though he now measures but little more in 
height. It also adds that if the wife does not 
equal her husband in his altitude, she emu- 
lates his figure in the sesquipedality of her 
waist and stomach. Some one who saw her 
bathing in the surf says that the first wave 
rolled her over and over like a barrel, and 
finally lodged her upon the sand. There isa 
touch of poetry in the deseription, for, like the 
goddess Aphrodite, she was cast up by the 
foam of the sea. 

Alas! we are tempted to exclaim, what is 
human grandeur? A few years ago Lavinia 
and Thomas, then so t because so small, 
occupied the top rounds of the ladder of fame 
And now out of sight and out of mind, they 
are rarely mentioned in the circles of the 


world’s activity, and their histrionic triumphs 
have nearly faded out of the memory of the 
yresent generation. The glory which gave a 
lea to the green baize curtain of the old 
museum and illuminated the plethoric cheeks 
of the fat lady, the bleached locks of the Al- 
bino, the puckers and wrinkles of Washing- 
ton’s nurse and the striated nose of the ba- 
boon, has departed like a sunbeam in the 
west, and 

“Gone glimmering through the dreams of things that 

were.” 


—Providence Journal. 





A MOORISH BREAKFAST. 


Breakfast consists of cus-cus-su—a cake of 
baked granules deftly made of flour, which 
eats crisp and sweet—milk, butter, omelets, 
pigeons cooked in oil, sweet potatoes, force- 
meats, and sweet tarts of honey, butter and 
eggs. Tea, which is quite a ‘‘course” meal, 
is taken seated cross-legged on soft carpets 
spread on the floor, around a handsome and 
costly tray with dwarf feet raising it a few 
inches from the floor, furnished with drinking 
glasses in place of China cups; the formida- 
ble meal—which is served by an upper man- 
servant—excites the European visitors’ won- 
der and dismay. First the teapot—or kettle, 
if named after its shape—is filled with green 
tea, sugar and water, in such proportions as 
to make a thick sweet syrup, which is drunk 
without milk or cream. ‘Then follows an in- 
fusion of tea and spearmint. Yet another of 
tea and wormwood. Yet another of tea and 
lemon verbena. And yet another of tea with 
citron. On great occasions, a sixth is added, 
of tea and ambergris. Nothing is eaten. 
The ‘‘weed” usually follows; but the Moor, 
though a smoker, is not an ‘‘inveterate.” 

Dinner consists of various dishes of mutton, 
fish and fowl, ingeniously and artistically 
served in mixtures of pomades, soaps, spices 
and cosmetics; 80, at least, Englishmen de- 
clare who have had in courtesy to swallow the 
preparations. Knives, forks and spoons are 
dispensed with, perhaps despised. 

Around a central dish gathers the company, 
as usual cross-legged on the floor. At ‘‘In 
the name ot God,” which is the brief grace 
pronounced by the master of the house, the 
slave removes the cover from the bowl]; lifted 
hands are thrust into the smoking dish, and 
morsels of its contents, deftly rolled into con- 
venient forms, are tossed, dripping, into the 
mouth with a neatness and precision truly 
wonderful. Exact portions are picked froin 
fowl and fish and mutton-chop bone without 
delay or effort. Sharp nails are said tp act as 
knives. After the course water and napkins 
are brought round. The wash over, another 
dish, and another plunging of the paws into 
the savory mess. Incense is often burned 
during dinner, which fills the apartment with 
delicate aroma. Whena meal is served in 
the open court, the ladies of the house are 
permitted to gaze on their lords from the 
open balcony which usually surrounds it.— 
Good Words. 





ECCENTRIO ANIMALS. 

The subject of a depraved taste in animals 
is an interesting one, which has not been 
studied as much perbaps as it might. In hu- 
man beings it would seem to depend on ill- 
health of either body or mind, but in animals 
it would seem as if it might be present and 
the animal enjoy good health. One remarka- 
ble instance in an herbivorous animal we can 
vouch tor. It occurred in a sheep that had 
been shipped on board one of the P. and O. 
steamers to help supply the kitchen on board, 
but while fattening it developed an inordi- 
nate taste for tobacco, which it would eat in 
any (uantity that was given to it. It did not 
much care for cigars, and altogether objected 
to burnt ends; but it would greedily de- 
vour the half-chewed cud of a sailor ora 
handfull of roll tobacco. While chewing 
there was apparently no undue flow of saliva, 
and its taste was so peculiar that most of the 
passengers on board amused themselves by 
feeding it, to see for themselves if it were 
really so. As a consequence though in a fair 
condition the cook was afraid to kill the 
sheep, believing that the mutton would have a 
flavor of tobacco. 

Another very remarkable case has just been 
communicated to us by Mr. Francis Good- 
lake; this time a flesh-eating animal in the 
shape of a kitten, about five months old, who 
shows & passionate fondness for salads. It 
eats no end of sliced cucumber dressed with 
vinegar, even when hot with cayenne pepper. 
After a little tencing it has eaten a piece of 
boiled beef with mustard. Its mother was at 
least seen to eat aslice of cucumber 
which had salt, pepper and vinegar on it. 
Che kitten is apparently in good bealth, and 
its extraordinary taste is not easily accounted 
for. Even got a feed of 
salmon mayonnaise, why should it now select 
to prefer the dressing to the tish.- 


once 


supposing if once 


Vature. 





A WOMAN’S FIVE MINUTE CALL. 

Out ot a tive-minute 
gather inspiration for a good hour's speech 
when she gets bome. She will tell her hus 
band— who is interested, you know !—that 
Mrs. Stuckup has ‘tnew furniture the second 
within three years, if I’m not mistaken, 
with lambrequins; and her | 
and her hair done 
used to 


call a woman will 


time 
and lace curtains 
black silk dress made over; 
up ina new way—higher than she 


“Per,” said the fond wife to her bear of a 
husband as they drove along the broad road, 
‘*so that farmhouse is your old birthplace and 
home. How you must love every bit of it! 
That queer old window—” ‘*] fell out of it 
once.” ‘*That dear old moss covered well—.” 
‘*Water’s mean, and I fell down it once.” 
“That romantic old fence—” ‘Got licked 
once for tearing my breeches on it.” ‘That 
long emerald sweep of meadow—” ‘Used 
to have to rake it all day.” ‘That tall, purp- 
ling wild cherry tree—” ‘Covered with ivy 
that poisoned my arms and legs and laid me 
up for two weeks.” ‘‘That broad, round 
topped chestuut, with the old gold blossoms—” 
‘‘Neighbors stole all the nuts.” ‘‘I spent my 
vacations over the lake, pet, and remember 
yon grotesque, vine clad church—” ‘‘Yes, 
that’s where I[ first saw you.” 





‘‘Isn’r it lovely, Mr. Robinson,” said Miss 
Fitzjoy, as she daintily held up her skirts 
from the morning dew, ‘‘to see the handiwork 
of nature in the ripening of the crops? The 
sun and rain combine to give us the fruitage 
of the soil”—‘*Yes, ma’am, and the market- 
men combine to cheat us out of the value of 
it. Why, green corn ain’t bringing nothing, 
potatoes don’t pay for digging, and you've 
yt to give apples away.” 





GOING home from church, she remarked to 
her husband: ‘‘Did you notice that bald- 
headed man in front of us, and how young he 
looked ? 
fore with a bald head.” ‘Then he silenced her 
by replying: ‘‘My dear, I was bald-headed 
before | was a year old.” 





Tuer Prince of Wales's two sons are some- 
what lively. 
the younger was heard to exclaim: 
bub, tune up your fiddle and give us, ‘God 
save your old grandmother.’ ” 


“Come, 





‘‘Mr. Smith,” said a lady at a fair, ‘‘won't 


you please buy this bouquet to present to the | 
‘*Twouldn’t be right,” said | 


lady you love ?” 
Mr. Smith; ‘I’m a married man.” 
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VEGETINE. 
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TO ME THAN GOLD. 
WALPOLE, MAss, March 7, 180, 

Mr. H.R. STEVENS 

I wish to inform ycu what VEGETINE has done for 
me. I have been troubled with Hrysipelas Humor for 
more than 30 years, in my limbs and other parts of my 
body and have been a great sufferer. I commenced 
taking VEGETINE one year ago last August and can 
truly say it has done more for me than any other med 
icine. | seem to be perfectly free from this humor 
and can recommend it to every one. Would not be 
without this medicine—’tis more to me than gold 
and I feel it will prove a blessing to others as it has to 
me Yours most respectfully, 
MRS. DAVID CLARK 


MORE 


J. BENTLEY, M. D., says: 


It has done more good than all 
medical treatment. 


NEWMARKET, ONT, Fet 

Mk. H. R. STEVENS 
Sir—I have + turing the past 
juantity of your VeGrrine, and I beli 
it hae given sati-f In one case, a ¢ 
lady of about ears Was much benefits 
Her parents informed me that it had « 
good than all the medical treatment to 
previously been subjected 
Y rs 


icuoD 


LOUDLY IN ITS 


, ONT. 


PRAISE. 
March 3, 18s 


Dear Sir-—Considering the sh 
a been betore the ! 
od puritier, and for troubles ar 
torpid liver it is a first class medic 
speak loudly in its praise 
J. WRIGHT & 
Cor. Queen and Elizabet! 


VEGHTINE 
Prepared by H. R. STEVENS, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Vegetine is Sold by 


Lteops7 


All Druggists. 














wear it-not becoming a bit; and her little 
girl's got her hair banged, and is all dressed 
in’ white, going to Miss Giddigirl's | 
school in her cook's gone off 

mad; and she almost tired to 

death, and is going to Swampscott next week ; 
and Miss Flirt’s going to have young Spoon- 
ington after all; and Miss Smit!’s going to 
give her a pair of bouquet-holders—she says 
they’re good enough for ber—she got them 
cheap up at Ragshop’s; and Mrs. Ferguson's 
got a boy with lots of hair on its head, and 
looks three months old, everybody says; and 
Steve Beaker’s awfully dissipated, they say, 
and that Lovewell girl's father ordered him 
out of the house, and she’s been taking on 
awful, and declares she will have him; and the 
Stiggenses have moved out of town; and the 
Browns have lost everything ; and Miss Smith 


and 1s 
the fall; and 
\ 


SAaVS she 1s 





bought a whole piece of cotton-cloth ; and 

By this time the husband is asleep, or has 
fled. A man could never make as much out 
of a week's visit. All that he could remem- 
ber would be that Brown's got a mighty 
pretty wife, or keeps good cigars, or some 
other equally in« onsequential matter. 





Vit and Fumor. 


From kup 


NEW ARRIVAL. 


THE 
MA 


A charming little tiddy iddy bit of mother’s bliss, 
A tiny toddles, sweet as flow’rs of spring; 
A precious popsy wopsy—give its Mammy, den, a kiss, 
A pretty darling itsy witsy ting 
PA. 
So that's the little fellow! H'm! A healthy looking 
c lap 
Another mouth to feed as sure as fate! 
Ne, wite, | don’t consider that his coming’s a mishap, 
But still I could have done with less than eight. 
BROTHER 
My eye! Is that the baby What a jolly little pup! 
Kut I say, ma, wherever is its nose? 
I say, father, by and by, when he gets more 
grown up, 
He'll wear my worn out jackets, I suppose. 


And 


UNCLE. 
Another? Well, thank goodness, I am not a married 
man. 
What! Don’t I think him pretty? No, I don't. 
To keep him from the workhouse you must do the 
best you can; 


Don’t think that I'll assist you—for I won't! 


pocrTok, 


How are we getting on to-day? I trust we soon shall 
mend. 

We mustn't think we're strong just yet, you know; 
We'd better take a something which this afternoon I'll 
send. 

And let me see just 80. 


hum !—ha!—Ah, yes 


NURSE. 
Hle’s lovely, that he is, mum! 
legs! 
He’s twice the size of Lady Smither’s third; 
And when he comes a-cutting of his little toosey pegs, 
He'll be a man, he will, upon my word. 


See them sturdy little 


NEIGHBOR, 
Oh yes, dear, he looks healthy, but you mustn't trust 
to that 
I do not wish, of course, your hopes to dash, 
But when I see a tender babe, so ruddy, strong and 
fut, 
I—look, dear, on his face! Is that a rash? 
MA (da capo.) 
A charming little tiddy iddy bit of mother’s bliss, 
A tiny toddles, sweet as flow’rs of spring; 
A precious popsy wopsy—give ita mammy, den, a kiss, 
A fretty darling itsy witsy ting! 





HE WASN’T MEAN. 

Mr. Elijah Hitchcock was a Connecticut 
constable, whose character was under scru- 
tiny. Deacon Solomon Rising was inquired 
of about him. 

‘‘Deacon Solomon Rising,” said the ques- 
tioner, ‘‘Do you think Mr. Hitchcock is a 
dishonest man ?” 

(Very promptly.) 
any means.” 

**Well, do you think he is a mean man ?” 

‘‘Well, with regard to that,” said the Dea- 
con, a little more deliberately, ‘‘I may say 
that I don’t really think he is a mean man; 
I've sometimes thought he was what you 
might call a keerful man—a prudent man, so 
to speak.” 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘a prudent man’ ?” 

‘‘Well, I mean this; that one time he had 
an execution for four dollars against the old 
widow Witter, back here, and he went up to 
her house and levied on a flock of ducks. 
He chased them ducks, one at a time, round 
the house pooty much all day ; and every time 
he catched a duck he'd set right down and 
wring its neck, and charge mileage; an’ his 
mileage ‘mounted to more than the debt. 
Nothin’ mean about it, as I know of, but I al- 
ways thought after that, that Mr. Hitchcock 


“Oh, no, sir! not by 








was a very prudent man.” 














CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES Fall 
as itacts directly the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Bowels, restoring at once to healt t 
HUNT'S REMEDY safe, sure and speedy 
and hundreds have testified to having beer 
when physicians and friends had given ther t 
die. Io not delay, try at once HUNT S REMEDY 
Send for par let t 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.25. | 
apest. Ask your 


“BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the | 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- | 
tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- | 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, | 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal | 
on earth. | 

| 


h 


It has cured cases given up by physicians as incur 
able. Howeve | 
Test Bis 


r hopeless you may feel, 
H 

hop Soule'’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Burns, Bruises I 


° 1 t ithache, 
light sprains, and VERY MII 


penses of the above 
always procure the larg bottle 
Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents 
All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULKL'S LINIMENT, 
F. W. KYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston | 
Hall. 1ztf 


ST gee Se 
emedy y 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Why Are We Sick 7? 


Because we allow these great organs 
BAto become clogged or torpil, “a 
poisonoushumorsare therejore forerd 
tnto the blood that should be expelled 
naturally, 





TiMk ON 





FE 
ESSE ND 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their, power to throw off 
disease, ~~. 

Why Saffer Bilions pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys } 

Why endure nervous or sick hoadaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 

Use KIDNEY WORT @nd rejoice in 
health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtaof Medicine, 

Cd Get it of your Druggist, he will order 
Jor you. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(WLI send post paid.) Burlington, 
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MEDICINAL AND TOILET 


PREPARATION 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are simply ele 
No grease, no oils, no repulsive odors ot to 
to old age they are equally successful, aaf; ‘ofa, 
CurIcURA, @ Medicinal Jelly, arresty qin’ Tliaty 
away dead skin and flesh, allays inflamma % 
and irritation, soothes and heals Skin Dos tebiag 
Scalp Affections with Loss of Hair. , Meta 
and beautifies the hair. The Ry SOLVE PED POdun, 
taken internally for chronic humors, (; “ie Muy, |, 
DICINAL TOILET SOAP, prepared from ( t 
cleanses, soothes and heals ciscas« d surf UT ier, 
freshens and beautifies the skin beyond vn!’ Wut 
is an elegantly perfumed Toilet, Bat r 
ative. The CUTICURA SHAVING SOAP ig 
only medicinal soap prepared ¢ Xpress! ob na 
and is extravagantly praised by gentlemen * 


Children and Infants. 


Chas. Eayre Hinkle, Jersey City Helgns 
writes: ‘My son, a lad of twelve years warn 
cured ofa terrible case of eczema fy — 
Remedies. From the top of his he, 





I never saw any one so young be- | 


While on a sea voyage recently | 


ruggist fur HUNT'S REM. — | 
- | 


| — 
| Nervous and physical del 


} experience, 


| ness, 


his feet was one mass of scabs. By« ry Pe . 
and physician had been tried in vain.” 


Fred. Rohrer, Esq., Cashier Sto 

ional Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, writes 
| pleased with its effects on my baby 
| ford to be without it in my house 
cure, and is bound to become very popy , 
its virtues are known to the masses.” 

J.S. Weeka, Keq., Town Treasure r, St 
says in a letter dated May 2ath: “It wor 
on my baby’s face and head. Cured th 
and has nearly cleaned the face of scores 
ommended it to several, and Dr. Plant } 
for them.” 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are prepared hy wor 
POTTER, Chemists and vaste A. WEEKS 


Street, Boston, and for sule by all Druggis., — h 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


TINUE untold mir 
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should purchase 
work published | 
MDDICAL INSTITUTE aton 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 
LIFE; or, SELF-PRESER- 
CIM La VATION. Exhaus . 
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the errors of youth or too 
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~ PERFECTLY SAFE IN THE MOST INEXPERIENCED HANDS 


For Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Cramps, Cholera, 
AND ALL THOSE NUMEROUS TROUBLES OF THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 


SO PREVALENT AT 


THIS SEASON, 


No Remedy known to the Medical Profession has been in use so long and with such uniform!y 


satisfactory 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


results as 


PAIN KILLER 


It has been used with such wonderful success in all parts of the world in the treatment of these 


difficulties, that it has come to be considerec 


AN UNFAILINC CURE FOR ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


and such it really is when taken in time and according to the very plain directions int lov 


each bottle. 


In such diseases, the attack is usually sudden and frequently very acute; 
there is seldom danger of the fatal 


safe remedy at hand for immediate use, 
which so often follows a few days’ neglect. 


z 


but with ® 
result 


The inclination to wait and see if the morrow does not bring a better feeling, not infreque™! y 


occasions @ vast amount of needless suffering, and sometimes costs a life. 


A timely dose 


Pain Killer will almost invariably save both, and with them the attendant doctor's fee i 
has stood the test of forty years’ constant use in all countries and climates, & 


ie pemeny safe in an | person’s hands, 
t is recommended by Physicians, Nurses 


in Hospitals, and persons of all classes and 


Te who have had-opportunity for observing the wonderful results which have always 


ollowed its use. 
No family can afford to be without it, and its 


price brings it within the reach of all 


The use of one bottle will go further to convince you of its merits than columns of news 


paper advertising. 


rice #5c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


26teop7 


Try_it,and you will never do without it. 
You can obtain it at any drug-store or from 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, Providence, R- !- 
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national Diploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. 
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